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INTRODUCTION 


We  are  proud  to  publish  what  appears  to  be  the  only  com- 
plete and  accurate  English  translation  of  the  final  text  of 
"Guidelines  on  the  Organizational  Structure  of  Communist  Par- 
ties, on  the  Methods  and  Content  of  Their  Work,"  and  "Resolution 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Communist  International,"  both  Reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Third  Congress  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national in  1921.   In  addition  we  publish  as  appendices,  also 
for  the  first  time  to  our  knowledge,  English  translations  of  the 
German  stenographic  record  of  the  reports  on  and  discussion  of 
these  Resolutions  at  the  22nd  and  24th  sessions  of  the  Congress. 

"Guidelines  on  the  Organizational  Structure  of  Communist 
Parties,  on  the  Methods  and  Content  of  Their  Work"  is  one  of  the 
great  documents  of  the  international  communist  movement,  stand- 
ing as  the  codification  of  communist  organizational  practice  as 
it  was  forged  by  the  Bolsheviks  and  tested  in  the  light  of  the 
world's  first  successful  proletarian  revolution.   The  Third  Con- 
gress of  the  Communist  International  systematized  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  experience  for  the  fledgling  international  communist 
movement,  producing  both  the  Organizational  Resolution  and  the 
"Theses  on  Tactics"  and  serving,  in  the  words  of  Leon  Trotsky, 
as  "the  highest  school  of  revolutionary  strategy. m1 

The  Third  Congress  met  in  Moscow  from  22  June  to  12  July 
1921  when  the  revolutionary  wave  which  had  swept  Europe  in  the 
wake  of  World  War  I  had  nearly  receded.   The  lack  of  steeled  and 
tested  communist  parties  had  proved  decisive  to  the  defeat  of 
proletarian  revolutions  in  Germany,  Hungary  and  in  part  in 
Italy.   The  international  Social  Democracy,  reorganized  as  the 
Second  International  and  still  claiming  the  allegiance  of  sub- 
stantial proletarian  forces,  had  shown  itself  to  be  for  the  time 
an  indispensable  tool  of  bourgeois  rule.   By  1921  a  certain 
temporary  stability  had  been  reimposed  on  the  capitalist  world: 
the  ruling  classes  of  Europe  had  learned  some  lessons  from  the 
Russian  Bolshevik  victory. 

The  young  and  untested  communist  parties  still  had  to  learn 
their  lessons  from  the  victory  of  the  Bolsheviks.   The  left  wing 
of  world  Social  Democracy,  as  well  as  a  significant  section  of 
the  revolutionary  syndicalist  movement,  had  been  won  to  the  com- 
munist banner  under  the  impact  of  the  October  Revolution.   By 


1   Leon  Trotsky,  "The  School  of  Revolutionary  Strategy" 
(Speech  at  a  General  Party  Membership  Meeting  of  the  Moscow 
Organization,  July  1921) ,  in  The  First  Five  Years  of  the  Com- 
munist International ,  vol.  II  (New  York:  Pioneer  Publishers, 
1953) ,  8. 


1921  large  communist  parties  existed  in  many  countries,  but  many 
were  "communist"  in  little  more  than  name,  harboring  centrist 
leaders  who  had  followed  their  membership  into  the  new  Inter- 
national only  reluctantly.   The  "Conditions  of  Admission  to  the 
Communist  International"  (more  popularly  known  as  the  Twenty-One 
Conditions)  were  adopted  by  the  Comintern's  Second  Congress  in 
an  attempt  to  separate  out  this  centrist  chaff  and  make  the  new 
parties  break  both  programmatically  and  organizationally  with 
the  reformists.   The  Twenty-One  Conditions  established  demo- 
cratic centralism  as  the  organizational  basis  for  the  Communist 
International.   Yet  democratic-centralist  organizational  norms 
were  only  lightly  sketched  by  the  Second  Congress,  which  met  in 
July  1920  in  the  midst  of  immense  revolutionary  ferment.   Ear- 
lier that  year  the  Red  Army  had  turned  back  the  invading  Polish 
Army  of  Marshal  Pilsudski,  and  as  the  Congress  opened  Soviet 
troops  stood  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw.   It  was  the  hope  and  expec- 
tation of  the  Soviet  government  and  of  the  Congress  delegates 
(who  closely  followed  the  Red  Army's  progress  on  a  map  in  the 
Congress  hall)  that  the  Red  Army's  advance  would  spark  a  prole- 
tarian revolution  in  Poland.   This  would  have  moved  the  prole- 
tarian revolution  west  to  the  borders  of  Germany,  with  its  still 
unfinished  revolutionary  developments.   Unfortunately  this  hope 
proved  unfounded  and  the  Third  Congress  had  to  take  stock  of  a 
more  somber  world  situation. 

In  "Guidelines  on  the  Organizational  Structure  of  Communist 
Parties,  on  the  Methods  and  Content  of  Their  Work"  the  Third 
Congress  expanded  upon  the  organizational  norms  laid  out  by  the 
Second  Congress.   V.I.  Lenin  explained  the  purpose  and  impor- 
tance of  this  Organizational  Resolution  in  a  letter  to  the 
German  Communists  written  shortly  after  the  Third  Congress  com- 
pleted its  work: 

In  my  opinion,  the  tactical  and  organisational 
resolutions  of  the  Third  Congress  of  the  Communist 
International  mark  a  great  step  forward.   Every  effort 
must  be  exerted  to  really  put  both  resolutions  into 
effect.   This  is  a  difficult  matter,  but  it  can  and 
should  be  done. 

First,  the  Communists  had  to  proclaim  their 
principles  to  the  world.   That  was  done  at  the  First 
Congress.   It  was  the  first  step. 

The  second  step  was  to  give  the  Communist  Inter- 
national organisational  form  and  to  draw  up  conditions 
for  affiliation  to  it--conditions  making  for  real 
separation  from  the  Centrists,  from  the  direct  and 
indirect  agents  of  the  bourgeoisie  within  the  working- 
class  movement.   That  was  done  at  the  Second  Congress. 

At  the  Third  Congress  it  was  necessary  to  start 
practical,  constructive  work,  to  determine  concretely, 
taking  account  of  the  practical  experience  of  the 


communist  struggle  already  begun,  exactly  what  the 
line  of  further  activity  should  be  in  respect  of  tac- 
tics and  of  organisation.   We  have  taken  this  third 
step.   We  have  an  army  of  Communists  all  over  the 
world.   It  is  still  poorly  trained  and  poorly  organ- 
ised.  It  would  be  extremely  harmful  to  forget  this 
truth  or  be  afraid  of  admitting  it.   Submitting  our- 
selves to  a  most  careful  and  rigorous  test,  and  study- 
ing the  experience  of  our  own  movement,  we  must  train 
this  army  efficiently;  we  must  organise  it  properly, 
and  test  it  in  all  sorts  of  manoeuvres,  all  sorts  of 
battles,  in  attack  and  in  retreat.   We  cannot  win 
without  this  long  and  hard  schooling. . . . 

In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  countries,  our 
parties  are  still  very  far  from  being  what  real  Com- 
munist Parties  should  be;  they  are  far  from  being  real 
vanguards  of  the  genuinely  revolutionary  and  only 
revolutionary  class,  with  every  single  member  taking 
part  in  the  struggle,  in  the  movement,  in  the  everyday 
life  of  the  masses.   But  we  are  aware  of  this  defect, 
we  brought  it  out  most  strikingly  in  the  Third  Con- 
gress resolution  on  the  work  of  the  Party. 2 


In  fact  Lenin  played  a  major  role  in  the  drafting  of  the 
Organizational  Resolution  and  can  rightly  be  called  its  ideo- 
logical author:  the  Finnish  Communist  Otto  W.  Kuusinen  wrote  the 
text  under  Lenin's  direction,  sending  him  the  first  draft  on 
6  June  1921.   Lenin  made  detailed  suggestions  for  reworking  this 
draft  and  all  Lenin's  suggested  additions,  itemized  in  a  letter 
to  Kuusinen  written  on  10  June,  were  subsequently  incorporated 
into  the  Resolution's  final  text.   According  to  the  editors  of 
the  Collected  Works ,  Lenin  also  read  a  second  draft  of  the  Reso- 
lution sent  to  him  in  mid-June,  before  approving  yet  another 
draft  on  9  July,  the  day  before  the  Resolution  was  first  discus- 
sed by  the  Congress. 3 

At  that  point  Lenin  suggested  two  additions  to  the  draft 
Resolution  and  these  number  among  the  revisions  made  by  the 
Commission  on  Organization  and  finally  adopted  by  the  Congress 
on  12  July.   Yet  the  Commission  on  Organization  made  a  number  of 
other  changes  to  the  text  approved  by  Lenin--in  particular  a 
whole  new  section,  "On  the  Organization  of  Political  Struggles," 
was  added.   To  understand  the  reason  for  this  addition  one  has 
to  understand  the  major  political  disputes  that  took  place  at 


2  V.I.  Lenin,  "A  Letter  to  the  German  Communists,"  Col- 
lected Works  (CW),  4th  ed.  (Moscow:  Progress  Publishers,  1960- 
1970),  vol.  32,  519-523. 

3  See  V.I.  Lenin,  "Letter  to  O.W.  Kuusinen"  and  "Letter  to 
O.W.  Kuusinen  and  W.  Koenen,"   CW  vol.  42,  316-318  and  318-319; 
see  also  note  368,  pp.  567-568. 


the  Third  Congress.   In  the  first  instance  these  revolved  around 
the  recent  tactics  of  the  United  Communist  Party  of  Germany 
(VKPD)--the  infamous  "March  Action." 

By  1921  the  VKPD  had  won  a  following  among  the  coal  miners 
of  Mansfeld  in  central  Germany,  which  was  then  the  country's 
center  of  labor  militancy.   Strikes  and  plant  occupations  swept 
the  region;  on  16  March  the  government  deliberately  provoked  the 
workers  by  sending  in  troops  and  police.   The  VKPD  responded 
with  a  call  for  armed  resistance--a  quasi-insurrectionary  call. 
While  the  workers  of  Mansfeld  fought  heroically,  if  sporadi- 
cally, in  the  rest  of  Germany  the  VKPD's  call  was  for  the  most 
part  unheeded.   Yet  instead  of  seeking  to  retreat  in  good  order, 
the  VKPD  made  matters  worse  by  calling  for  a  general  strike. 
Isolated  strikes  by  VKPD  supporters  ensued,  and  they  were  easy 
targets  for  bourgeois  repression.   The  casualties  were  very  high 
and  a  number  of  VKPD  leaders  were  arrested.   Within  three 
months,  the  VKPD  membership  dropped  by  half. 

The  Comintern  had  sent  the  Hungarian  Communist  Bela  Kun 
(leader  of  the  failed  1919  Revolution  in  Hungary)  to  Germany 
early  in  March  and  Kun's  insistence  that  a  communist  party  al- 
ways be  on  the  offensive  against  the  bourgeoisie  (the  so-called 
"theory  of  the  offensive")  played  no  small  role  in  inspiring  the 
1921  "March  Action."   Given  the  disastrous  events  in  Germany, 
both  Lenin  and  Trotsky  saw  in  Kun's  false  "left"  current  a  mor- 
tal danger  to  the  future  of  the  Communist  International  and  they 
resolved  to  wage  a  fight  against  this  adventurist  current  at  the 
Third  Congress.   According  to  Clara  Zetkin,  the  leading  opponent 
of  the  leftists  in  the  German  party,  before  the  opening  of  the 
Third  Congress  Lenin  spoke  to  her  on  the  "theory  of  the  offen- 
sive" in  the  following  terms: 

Is  it  a  theory  anyway?   Not  at  all,  it  is  an  illusion, 
it  is  romanticism,  sheer  romanticism.   That  is  why  it 
was  manufactured  in  the  "land  of  poets  and  thinkers," 
with  the  help  of  my  dear  Bela,  who  also  belongs  to  a 
poetically  gifted  nation  and  feels  himself  obliged  to 
be  always  more  left  than  the  left.   We  must  not  ver- 
sify and  dream.   We  must  observe  the  world  economic 
and  political  situation  soberly,  quite  soberly,  if  we 
wish  to  take  up  the  struggle  against  the  bourgeoisie 
and  to  triumph. 4 

However  in  the  Political  Bureau  (PB)  of  the  Russian  party 
Grigori  Zinoviev  and  Nikolai  Bukharin  (the  latter  a  candidate 
member)  originally  supported  Kun  and  failed  to  see  the  danger 
that  the  adventurist  theory  posed  to  the  young  Communist 
International.   While  full  documentation  of  the  Political  Bureau 
dispute  on  this  question  awaits  the  opening  of  the  archives  of 


4   Clara  Zetkin,  Reminiscences  of  Lenin  (New  York:  Interna- 
tional Publishers,  1934),  23. 


the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  do  have  Trotsky's 
account: 5   Lenin  obtained  Lev  Kamenev ' s  support  for  his  and 
Trotsky's  position,  thus  securing  a  majority  against  the  "left" 
on  the  five-man  PB.   However,  in  the  Russian  delegation  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Communist  International  (ECCI)  Karl 
Radek,  along  with  Zinoviev  and  Bukharin,  generally  supported  the 
"left."   Trotsky  and  Lenin  drew  Kamenev  into  meetings  of  the 
Russian  ECCI  delegation,  though  Kamenev  was  not  formally  an  ECCI 
member.   Trotsky  reports  that,  for  a  period  of  time,  the  two 
opposing  sides  met  in  separate  caucuses,  indicating  a  pre- 
factional  situation.   The  seriousness  with  which  Lenin  viewed 
the  situation  is  clear  from  his  remarks  to  a  meeting  of  the  ECCI 
which  preceded  the  Third  Congress:  "But  if  the  Left  succeeded  in 
making  Bela  Kun's  views  prevail,  that  would  destroy  Communism. "6 

In  the  end,  however,  the  members  of  the  Russian  delegation 
apparently  came  to  some  agreement  among  themselves,  compromising 
on  the  "Theses  on  Tactics"  and  for  the  most  part  presenting  a 
united  face  to  the  Congress.   Clara  Zetkin  says  that,  prior  to 
the  Congress,  Lenin  lectured  her  on  the  necessity  of  being 
lenient  with  the  "left."7   While  Lenin  spoke  against  the  "theory 
of  the  offensive"  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress,  for  the  most 
part  the  battle  took  place  in  the  various  Commissions  which  met 
in  conjunction  with  the  Congress. 8   The  compromise  formulations 


5  Leon  Trotsky,  "Letter  to  the  Bureau  of  Party  History," 
dated  21  October  1927  and  circulated  by  hand  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  letter  was  first  published  in  English  in  The  Real 
Situation  in  Russia  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
1928);  the  section  on  the  Third  Congress  appears  on  pp.  246-250. 
Trotsky's  letter  was  also  published  in  a  selection  of  his  works 
entitled  The  Stalin  School  of  Falsification  (New  York:  Pioneer 
Publishers,  1937).  Trotsky  makes  no  mention  of  Stalin's  position 
on  the  "theory  of  the  offensive,"  though  Stalin  was  of  course 
the  other  full  member  of  the  Russian  PB  at  the  time. 

6  Robert  Wohl,  French  Communism  in  the  Making,  1 91 4-1 924 
(Stanford,  Cal.:  Stanford  University  Press,  1966),  227,  citing 
Rapport  du  Secretariat  International  (1921?),  3-4.  Lenin's 
speech  to  this  Plenum  is  not  included  in  the  English-language 
4th  edition  of  the  Collected  Works  or  in  the  Russian-language 
5th  edition. 

Zetkin,  op.  cit.,  24-25.   For  evidence  of  the  agreement 
in  the  Russian  delegation  see  Jan  M.  Meijer,  ed . ,  The  Trotsky 
Papers  1 91 7-1 922,  vol.  II  (The  Hague:  Mouton,  1971),  Documents 
700,  701,  703-705,  pp.  467-479.  Werner  T.  Angress  refers  to  the 
evident  Russian  agreement  in  Stillborn  Revolution:  The  Communist 
Bid  for  Power  in  Germany,  1 921 -1 923  (Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1963),  176-177. 

8   V.I.  Lenin,  "Speech  in  Defence  of  the  Tactics  of  the 
Communist  International,"  CW  vol.  32,  468-477. 


8 

adopted  in  the  various  resolutions  allowed  the  "left"  to  save 
face. 

While  combatting  a  real  danger  on  the  left,  Lenin  and  Trot- 
sky also  had  to  wage  battles  against  the  centrist  elements  which 
were  still  influential  in  many  parties:  the  sorting-out  process 
initiated  by  the  Twenty-One  Conditions  had  only  just  begun.   The 
Congress  confirmed  the  expulsion  of  VKPD  leader  Paul  Levi,  who 
had  publicly  and  slanderously  denounced  the  party's  course  in 
March  as  a  "Bakuninist  putsch"  (point  51  of  the  Organizational 
Resolution,  on  party  discipline,  was  obviously  written — and 
amended  by  the  Congress — with  Levi  in  mind) .   On  the  "March 
Action"  there  was  a  compromise.   While  condemning  the  tactical 
errors  of  the  VKPD,  the  "Theses  on  Tactics"  also  described  the 
"March  Action"  as  a  step  forward  insofar  as  it  represented  the 
heroic  response  of  a  section  of  the  German  working  class,  fight- 
ing under  communist  leadership,  to  an  overt  provocation  by  the 
bourgeois  state.   Yet  Lenin  also  insisted  that  the  "Theses  on 
Tactics"  firmly  endorse  Levi's  attempt  to  apply  united-front 
tactics  to  Germany — the  "Open  Letter,"  which  Levi  had  authored 
(with  help  from  Radek)  before  his  expulsion  and  which  had  been 
widely  denounced  as  "opportunist"  in  the  German  party.9   The 
Open  Letter,  printed  in  Die  Rote  Fahne  on  8  January  1921,  had 
proposed  joint  actions  of  all  German  working-class  organizations 
(including  the  Social  Democrats)  against  the  bourgeoisie's  at- 
tacks on  the  pitiful  living  standards  of  the  German  proletariat. 

With  Germany  still  very  unstable  and  the  German  party  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  Comintern,  the  perspective  of  world  revo- 
lution reduced  itself  in  the  first  instance  to  the  perspective 
of  a  German  revolution.   Lenin  was  especially  concerned  that  the 
German  party  overcome  Kun's  adventuristic  pseudo-leftism:  the 
"March  Action"  fiasco  had  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  party 
had  very  little  idea  of  how  to  win  leadership  of  the  majority  of 
the  working  class  away  from  the  defenders  of  the  bourgeois  order 
in  the  German  Social  Democratic  Party  (SPD)  and  the  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (the  "Amsterdam"  International) . 

The  party  had  to  find  the  road  to  the  masses.   And  the  VKPD 
wasn't  the  only  party  in  the  International  in  need  of  guidance 
on  this  question.   Most  parties  had  to  overcome  the  paralyzing 
effects  of  the  social-democratic  organizational  forms  that  they 
had  inherited  with  their  membership.   Thus  the  Organizational 
Resolution  explains  in  extensive,  sometimes  painful,  detail  the 
means  for  forging  the  reciprocal  ties  between  the  party  leader- 
ship and  the  membership,  and  between  the  membership  and  the 


9   V.I.  Lenin,  "Remarks  on  the  Draft  Theses  on  Tactics  for 
the  Third  Congress  of  the  Communist  International,"  CW  vol.  42, 
319-323.  In  this  letter  to  Zinoviev,  Lenin  says:  "All  those  who 
have  failed  to  grasp  the  necessity  of  the  Open  Letter  tactic 
should  be  expelled  from  the  Communist  International  within  a 
month  after  its  Third  Congress." 


class,  which  would  allow  the  communists  to  involve  all  their 
members  in  ongoing  work  and  prove  themselves  the  best  leaders  of 
the  proletariat  in  action.   As  Lenin  wrote  in  his  10  June  letter 
to  Kuusinen: 

There  is  no  everyday  work  (revolutionary  work)  by 
every  member  of  the  Party. 

This  is  the  chief  drawback. 

To  change  this  is  the  most  difficult  job  of  all. 

But  this  is  the  most  important. 1 0 

In  this  letter  Lenin  urged  Kuusinen  to  find  a  "real  German" 
comrade  to  improve  the  German  text  of  the  Resolution  and  read 
Kuusinen' s  report  to  the  Congress.   On  11  June  Lenin  wrote 
urgently  to  Zinoviev  to  make  the  same  point: 

I  have  just  read  Kuusinen's  theses  and  one-half 
of  the  article  (the  report).... 

I  do  insist  that  he  and  he  alone  ((i.e.,  not  Bela 
Kun) )  should  be  allowed  to  give  a  report  at  this  con- 
gress without  fail. 

This  is  necessary. 

He  knows  and  thinks  (was  sehr  selten  ist  unter 
den  Revolutionaren  [which  is  a  great  rarity  among 
revolutionaries] ) . 

What  needs  to  be  done  right  away  is  to  find  one 
German,  a  real  one,  and  give  him  strict  instructions 

to  make  stylistic  corrections  at  once, 

and  dictate  the  corrected  text  to  a  typist. 

And  at  the  congress  read  out  for  Kuusinen  his 
article-report. . . . 

The  German  will  read  it  out  well.   The  benefit 
will  be  enormous . 1 1 

Thus  it  was  that  at  the  last  moment  Wilhelm  Koenen  of  the 
VKPD  was  drawn  into  the  redrafting  of  the  Resolution.   It  was 
Koenen  who  gave  the  reports  on  the  Organizational  Resolution  to 
the  22nd  and  24th  sessions  of  the  Third  Congress.   Koenen  had 
recently  come  over  to  the  Communists  with  the  Left  Wing  of  the 
Independent  Socialist  Party  of  Germany  (USPD)  and  had  given  the 
organizational  report  at  the  founding  conference  of  the  VKPD  in 
December  1920.   Arriving  in  Moscow  in  early  1921,  Koenen  had 
been  co-opted  onto  the  "Smaller  Bureau"  (Presidium)  of  the 
ECCI.12 


10   V.I.  Lenin,  "Letter  to  O.W.  Kuusinen,"  CW  vol.  42,  317 
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V.I.  Lenin,  "To  G.Y.  Zinoviev,"  CW  vol.  45,  185-186 


1 2   Koenen  was  not  appointed  to  the  ECCI  or  re-elected 
to  the  VKPD's  ZentralausschuB  following  the  Congress.  However, 
he  remained  a  real  leader  of  the  German  Party  through  its  Stal 
inist  degeneration,  serving  on  and  off  on  the  party's  leading 
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Koenen  was  certainly  a  "real  German"--and  also  a  supporter 
of  the  "theory  of  the  offensive."   In  the  Report  he  delivered  to 
the  Congress  on  10  July  (Appendix  A)  Koenen  quotes  Bela  Kun 
favorably  at  least  six  times  and  never  even  mentions  Otto 
Kuusinen  or  Lenin,  the  actual  authors  of  the  Resolution. 
Koenen ' s  opening  remarks  repeat  many  of  the  points  that  he  made 
in  his  report  to  the  founding  conference  of  the  VKPD.1^   Thus  it 
would  appear  that  the  report  delivered  by  Koenen  to  the  Third 
Congress  was  not  precisely  the  one  prepared  by  Kuusinen  and 
endorsed  by  Lenin  in  his  letter  to  Zinoviev. 

Koenen  spends  the  bulk  of  his  Report  detailing  a  number  of 
changes  made  to  the  draft  Resolution  and  he  explicates  some  of 
the  Resolution's  points,  stressing,  for  example,  the  importance 
of  building  ties  with  the  revolutionary  syndicalist  shop  stew- 
ards movements  which  then  existed  in  a  number  of  European  coun- 
tries (Koenen  had  been  active  in  the  shop  stewards  movement  in 
Germany  while  a  leader  of  the  USPD).   Yet  over  half  of  Koenen ' s 
Report  is  spent  explaining  the  new  section  of  the  Resolution. 
While  Koenen  gives  lip  service  to  Levi's  "Open  Letter,"  it  is 
clear  from  his  Report  that  he  viewed  this  new  section,  which  was 
incorporated  into  the  final  text  of  the  Resolution  in  a  slightly 
modified  form  (Section  V--"On  the  Organization  of  Political 
Struggles"),  as  a  partial  justification  of  Kun's  "offensive" 
tactics.   Indeed  Section  V--a  highly  organizational  and  hence 
confused  rendition  of  points  better  made  in  the  "Theses  on  Tac- 
tics"--is  written  more  turgidly  and  with  much  less  political 
depth  than  the  rest  of  the  Organizational  Resolution.   This 
section  does  not  appear  in  the  published  draft  of  the  Resolution 
and  it  is  doubtful  that  it  was  distributed  to  the  delegates 
before  being  introduced  to  the  Congress;  we  have  found  no 
evidence  that  it  was  seen  by  Lenin. 14 

In  his  10  July  Report  Koenen  also  introduced  a  Resolution 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Communist  International.   This 
Resolution,  which  calls  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Comintern's 
Executive  Committee,  was  written  at  the  suggestion  of  the  VKPD 


committee  until  1 953  when  he  was  censured  and  removed  as  head  of 
the  party  organization  in  Saxony.  He  died,  an  East  German  "elder 
statesman,"  in  1963.  See  Branko  Lazitch  and  Milorad  M.  Drachko- 
vitch,  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Comintern,  rev.  ed .  (Stan- 
ford, Cal.:  The  Hoover  Institution  Press,  1986),  222. 

1  3  Bericht  iiber  die  Verhandlungen  des  Vereinigungspartei- 
tages  der  U. S. P.P.  (Linke )  und  der  KPD  ( Spartakusbund )  (Berlin: 
Frankes  Verlag,  G.m.b.H.,  1921),  108-121. 

1  4   A  copy  of  the  draft  Resolution  exists  in  French  trans- 
lation in  the  Library  of  the  Institute  Giangiacomo  Feltrinelli 
in  Milan:  O.W.  Kuusinen  and  W.  Koenen,  Theses  sur  la  structure 
et  1 ' organisation  des  partis  communistes  (Moscow:  Section  de  la 
Presse  de  1 ' Internationale  Communiste,  1921). 
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delegation.   The  Congress  referred  both  the  draft  Organizational 
Resolution  and  this  new  Resolution  on  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional to  a  Commission  on  Organization,  which  was  to  meet  in  two 
subcommittees  the  following  day. 

The  Commission  on  Organization  met  on  1 1  July  under  consid- 
erable pressure--they  had  only  one  day  to  make  revisions  before 
reporting  back  to  the  24th  and  final  session  of  the  Congress. 
They  made  many  minor  additions  and  changes  to  the  Resolution, 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  by  the  opening  of  the  24th  session  they 
were  able  to  produce  a  new  printed  version  incorporating  all 
their  changes--even  a  text  in  German,  which  was  the  language  of 
the  draft  Resolution  and  the  main  language  used  on  the  floor  of 
the  Congress.   Koenen ' s  report  to  the  24th  session  implies  that 
only  the  change  in  the  section  on  democratic  centralism  was 
available  to  the  delegates.   In  any  event  the  Congress  adopted 
the  Organizational  Resolution  in  this  last  session  as  it  had 
been  amended  by  the  Commission,  including  the  new  section  pro- 
posed by  Koenen.   With  the  Congress  now  over,  the  Comintern's 
production  apparatus  must  have  been  under  considerable  strain  to 
produce  the  various  language  texts  of  the  final  Resolution 
before  the  delegates  left  Moscow. 

It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  there  exist  discrepancies 
between  the  various  language  versions  of  the  Organizational 
Resolution  and  of  the  Resolution  on  the  Communist  International. 
The  stenographic  record  of  the  Congress  provides  the  only  guide 
as  to  the  definitive  text  of  these  Resolutions,  which  is  why  we 
have  appended  a  translation  of  the  relevant  portions  of  the 
German-language  stenographic  report  of  the  Congress. 

One  provision  of  the  Resolution  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Communist  International  engendered  a  heated  debate  at  the  24th 
session,  resulting  in  the  only  roll-call  vote  at  the  Third 
Congress  (see  Appendix  B).   The  dispute  arose  over  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Presidium  (at  the  time  called  the  Smaller  Bureau)  of 
the  Comintern's  Executive  Committee.   Point  5  of  the  draft 
Resolution  allowed  the  ECCI  to  co-opt  non-ECCI  members  to  its 
Smaller  Bureau.   Boris  Souvarine,  a  French  delegate  speaking  in 
the  name  of  the  French,  Spanish,  Swiss,  Yugoslav,  Austrian  and 
Australian  delegations,  opposed  this  co-option  provision.   He 
proposed  an  amendment  limiting  Smaller  Bureau  membership  to 
elected  members  of  the  ECCI.   Souvarine 's  amendment  may  have 
been  a  maneuver  against  the  supporters  of  the  "theory  of  the 
offensive":  the  only  non-ECCI  members  of  the  Smaller  Bureau  at 
the  time  were  Bela  Kun  and  Koenen  himself. 1 5   Radek ,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  the  entire  Russian  delegation,  vehemently  opposed 
Souvarine ' s  amendment  on  the  grounds  that  it  did  not  give  the 


1  5   For  a  list  of  the  membership  of  the  ECCI  and  the 
Smaller  Bureau,  see  Jane  Degras,  ed . ,  The  Communist  Interna- 
tional 1919-1943:  Documents ,  vol.  I  (London:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1956),  453-454. 
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ECCI  adequate  flexibility.   The  amendment  failed.   At  that  point 
Zinoviev  stepped  in  with  a  proposal  for  a  "compromise"  which 
allowed  the  ECCI  to  co-opt  non-ECCI  members  to  the  Smaller 
Bureau  only  as  an  "exception."   Zinoviev' s  compromise  formula- 
tion was  adopted  overwhelmingly. 

We  have  translated  the  Resolutions  from  the  German  text  of 
the  Third  Congress  Theses  published  in  Hamburg  in  1921,  the  only 
version  which  contains  Zinoviev1 s  compromise  formulation  in  the 
Resolution  on  the  Organization  of  the  CI  (see  "A  Note  on  the 
Translation,"  page  21). 

There  appears  to  be  one  other  issue  of  major  controversy 
relating  to  the  Organizational  Resolution  at  the  Third  Congress. 
In  Koenen's  Report  to  the  22nd  session  (Appendix  A),  he  mentions 
"certain  dif f erences--which,  I  believe,  still  cannot  be  defini- 
tively resolved  at  this  Congress--over  whether  from  now  on  the 
organizations  can  finally  be  built  on  cells  in  the  factories,  as 
the  basis  of  the  organizations."   Koenen  goes  on  to  imply  that 
trade-union  "cells"  would  be  preferable  to  "working  groups" 
based  on  district,  or  territorial,  forms  of  party  organization. 
Since  the  bureaucratizing  Zinoviev-Stalin  faction,  and  then 
later  the  anti-revolutionary  Stalin  faction,  distorted  this 
concept  in  the  direction  implied  by  Koenen,  it  is  worth  quoting 
in  full  the  key  provisions  of  the  1 921  Organizational 
Resolution: 

11.  In  order  to  carry  out  daily  party  work, 
every  party  member  should  as  a  rule  always  be  part  of 
a  smaller  working  group--a  group,  a  committee,  a 
commission,  a  board  or  a  collegium,  a  fraction  or 
cell.   Only  in  this  way  can  party  work  be  properly 
allocated,  directed  and  carried  out. 

Participation  in  the  general  membership  meetings 
of  the  local  organizations  also  goes  without  saying. 
Under  conditions  of  legality  it  is  not  wise  to  choose 
to  substitute  meetings  of  local  delegates  for  these 
periodic  membership  meetings;  on  the  contrary,  all 
members  must  be  required  to  attend  these  meetings 
regularly. . . . 

12.  Communist  nuclei  are  to  be  formed  for  day- 
to-day  work  in  different  areas  of  party  activity:  for 
door-to-door  agitation,  for  party  studies,  for  press 
work,  for  literature  distribution,  for  intelligence- 
gathering,  communications,  etc. 

Communist  cells  are  nuclei  for  daily  communist 
work  in  plants  and  workshops,  in  trade  unions,  in 
workers  cooperatives,  in  military  units,  etc.-- 
wherever  there  are  at  least  a  few  members  or  candidate 
members  of  the  Communist  Party.   If  there  are  several 
party  members  in  the  same  plant  or  trade  union,  etc., 
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then  the  cell  is  expanded  into  a  fraction  whose  work 
is  directed  by  the  nucleus. 

This  concept  of  a  disciplined  communist  working  group,  variously 
called  a  fraction,  cell  or  nucleus--the  link  between  the  party 
and  the  broad  working  masses--is  key  to  the  Organizational 
Resolution.   In  its  advocacy  of  disciplined  communist  working 
groups  functioning  in  conjunction  with  party  branches  organized 
on  a  territorial  basis,  the  Third  Congress  Resolution  follows 
the  organizational  norms  evolved  by  the  Bolsheviks  for  work  in 
prerevolutionary  Russia: 

2.   it  is  desirable  that  Social  Democratic  cells 
in  trade  unions,  which  are  organized  along  occu- 
pational lines,  should  function  wherever  local  con- 
ditions permit  in  conjunction  with  party  branches 
organized  on  a  territorial  basis.... 16 

In  contrast  to  the  resolutions  of  the  later  Stalinized  Comin- 
tern, the  Third  Congress  Organizational  Resolution  does  not 
require  that  communist  parties  abolish  all  territorial  forms  of 
organization  and  base  themselves  solely  on  "cells"  in  the 
plants,  factories  and  enterprises.   We  should  note  that,  given 
Lenin's  role  in  the  drafting  of  the  Resolution,  this  could 
hardly  have  been  an  accidental  oversight  or  a  misf ormulation. 

The  exclusive  "occupational  cell"  form  of  organization  was 
adopted  by  the  Russian  party  only  in  December  1919,  i.e.,  only 
when  it  had  become  the  ruling  party  of  the  Soviet  state,  strug- 
gling to  maintain  its  proletarian  character  under  Civil  War 
conditions  in  a  largely  peasant  country.   In  contrast  to  the 
Russian  party's  1919  usage  the  Third  Congress  Organizational 
Resolution,  like  the  Second  Congress  resolution  "Theses  on  the 
Role  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  Proletarian  Revolution"  and 
the  Twenty-One  Conditions,  uses  the  term  "cell"  to  mean  a  spe- 
cific kind  of  working  group--a  communist  nucleus  working  in  any 
non-party  workers  organization. 

Only  in  January  1924,  the  month  Lenin  died,  did  the  ECCI 
issue  its  first  instructions  that  all  parties  organize  them- 
selves solely  on  the  basis  of  factory  "cells."   At  first  these 
instructions  remained  a  dead  letter  in  most  parties.   However, 
in  the  summer  of  1 924  the  Fifth  Comintern  Congress  declared 
"Bolshevization"  of  the  various  national  parties  to  be  the  most 


1  6   "On  the  Character  and  Organizational  Forms  of  Party 
Work,"  resolution  adopted  by  the  1912  Prague  Conference  of  the 
RSDLP,  in  The  Russian  Social  Democratic  Labour  Party  1 898- 
October  1917,  ed .  Ralph  Carter  Elwood,  vol.  I  of  Resolutions  and 
Decisions  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  general 
ed .  Robert  H.  McNeal  (Toronto,  University  of  Toronto  Press, 
1974),  149. 
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important  task  of  the  coming  period.   After  the  Fifth  Enlarged 
Plenum  of  the  ECCI  in  March-April  1925  the  "Bolshevization" 
campaign  began  in  earnest,  and  it  became  synonymous  with  the 
Comintern's  insistence  that  all  parties  divide  up  their  member- 
ship, at  least  on  paper,  into  "cells"--small ,  easily  controlled 
units.   Large  territorial  membership  meetings  became  rare  occur- 
rences—when they  were  held  these  meetings  became  rubber  stamps 
for  the  expulsion  of  oppositionists  rather  than  forums  for  open 
political  debate.   Three  oppositionists  expelled  from  the  French 
Communist  Party  in  May  1 928  described  the  chaotic  reorganization 
process  and  the  bureaucratization  which  resulted: 

The  "Bolshevization"  of  the  party .. .consisted  of 
officially  suppressing  the  locals  and  replacing  them 
by  artificially  creating--on  paper  only--f actory 
cells,  district  cells  and  regional  cells.   The  imme- 
diate result  of  this  substitution  was  to  drive  thous- 
ands of  militants  away  from  the  party,  leaving  most 
of  the  rest  in  a  state  of  disarray  and  totally  para- 
lyzing the  others  by  imposing  a  regime  of  centralism 
that  was  not  democratic  but  bureaucratic,  and  which 
wiped  out  any  control  by  the  base  of  the  party  over 
its  leadership—resulting  in  the  creation  of  a  veri- 
table caste  of  functionaries  at  every  level  in  the 
party,  which  gradually  substituted  for  the  party 
itself  J7 

"Bolshevization"  proved  a  very  useful  organizational  device 
for  the  Stalinist  bureaucratic  caste  as  it  obtained  its  precar- 
ious (but  still  maintained)  victory.   First  the  maneuverist 
Comintern  leadership  of  Zinoviev-Stalin,  and  then  the  right-wing 
faction  of  Bukharin-Stalin,  removed  and  installed  leaderships  in 
the  various  national  parties.   In  the  end  all  parties  had  "lead- 
ers" whose  principal  recommendation  was  slavish  loyalty  to 
Stalin's  dictates.   Ruth  Fischer,  an  ultraleftist  who  was  in- 
stalled as  the  Zinovievite  leader  of  the  German  party  in  1 924 
(and  then  expelled  from  the  party  in  1926,  after  Zinoviev  had 
broken  with  Stalin  and  formed  the  Leningrad  Opposition),  de- 
scribed the  process  by  which  the  "cell"  structure  was  used  to 
eliminate  democratic  norms  in  the  German  party: 


17   Marcel  Fourrier,  Francis  Gerard  and  Pierre  Naville, 
"Sur  1 ' organisation  du  parti,"  theses  appended  to  "Lettre  au  6e 
Congres  mondial  de  1 ' Internationale  communiste,"  dated  1  July 
1928  and  published  in  Pierre  Naville,  L ' Entre-deux  guerres :  La 
lutte  des  classes  en  France  1 927-1 939  (Paris:  Etudes  et  Docu- 
mentation Internationales,  1975),  62.  Translation  by  PRL. 

Pierre  Naville  and  Francis  Gerard  (better  known  as  Gerard 
Rosenthal)  were  from  the  time  of  their  expulsion  from  the  Com- 
munist Party  until  WWII  leading  figures  in  the  Trotskyist  move- 
ment in  France. 
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Under  the  slogan,  "Concentrate  party  work  in  the 
factories,"  the  old  stratification  of  the  party  into 
regional  assemblies,  with  town  groups  and  factory 
cells  within  the  framework  of  the  regional  groups,  was 
liquidated.   The  System  Pieck  was  introduced;  party 
units  larger  than  one  single  factory  cell  were 
formally  prohibited,  and  even  large  factory  cells  were 
split  into  smaller  units  of  no  more  than  ten  to  fif- 
teen members.   The  party  was  atomized;  every  coherent 
group  of  militants  was  disintegrated.   Convention 
delegates  were  thrice  screened:  first  small  cell 
groups  elected  representatives;  these  representatives 
elected  delegates  to  a  regional  party  convention;  and 
only  this  regional  convention  had  the  right  finally  to 
elect  delegates  to  the  Reich  congress. 18 

With  the  imposition  of  the  exclusive  "cell"  organization  the 
Stalinized  Comintern  in  fact  revived  the  old  social-democratic 
dichotomy  between  passive  members  and  active  leaders--an  evil 
that  the  Organizational  Resolution  had  been  written  to  overcome 


At  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Communist  International  in 
November-December  1922,  Lenin  repeatedly  stressed  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Organizational  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Third 
Congress.   According  to  the  editors  of  Lenin's  Collected  Works, 
throughout  November  Lenin  had  "a  series  of  talks  with  delegates 
to  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Communist  International  on  the 
organisational  pattern  of  Communist  Parties  and  on  the  methods 
and  content  of  their  work."1 9   jn  his  only  public  speech  to  the 
Congress,  on  13  November,  Lenin  again  spoke  about  the  Organiza- 
tional Resolution.   This  was  almost  the  last  public  speech  of 
his  life--he  spoke  publicly  only  once  more,  to  the  Moscow  Soviet 
on  20  November.   It  was  a  major  physical  effort  for  Lenin  to 
make  his  last  intervention  into  the  political  life  of  the 
Communist  International:  in  the  words  of  one  Congress  delegate 


1^   Ruth  Fischer,  Stalin  and  German  Communism:  A  Study  in 
the  Origins  of  the  State  Party  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1948),  503.  After  their  expulsion  Fischer  and  her  com- 
patriot Arkadi  Maslow  formed  the  German  Leninbund,  maintaining  a 
sort  of  pseudo-leftist,  maneuverist  brand  of  politics  into  the 
early  1930s.  They  took  refuge  in  Paris  after  Hitler  came  to 
power,  and  Fischer  passed  briefly  through  the  Trotskyist  move- 
ment in  the  mid-1  930s.  She  spent  most  of  WWII  in  the  United 
States  and  died  in  Paris  in  1961. 

19   "The  Life  and  Work  of  V.I.  Lenin,  Outstanding  Dates 
(August  1921-January  1924),"  in  CW  vol.  33,  555. 
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Lenin  appeared  "deeply  marked  by  paralysis . "20   ^is  speech  was 
by  no  means  an  off-the-cuff  presentation.   Lenin  had  prepared 
notes  and  he  stuck  to  his  outline,  correcting  the  German  tran- 
script of  his  remarks  at  a  later  date.   If  Lenin's  December  1922 
"Letter  to  the  Congress"  is  rightly  regarded  as  his  last  "Testa- 
ment" to  the  Russian  Bolsheviks,  so  his  last  words  to  the  Fourth 
Congress  of  the  Communist  International  can  be  taken  with  equal 
seriousness  to  be  his  last  testament  to  the  international  com- 
munist movement. 21 

Lenin's  Fourth  Congress  remarks  on  the  Organizational  Reso- 
lution are  often  misrepresented--E. H.  Carr,  for  example,  states 
that  Lenin  "attacked"  the  Resolution. 22   on  the  contrary,  Lenin 
spoke  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  parties  understanding  and 
implementing  the  Resolution,  and  his  remarks  remain  today  the 
best  testimony  as  to  the  crucial  significance  of  "Guidelines  on 
the  Organizational  Structure  of  the  Communist  Parties,  on  the 
Methods  and  Content  of  Their  Work"  for  the  international  commu- 
nist movement: 

At  the  Third  Congress,  in  1921,  we  adopted  a 
resolution  on  the  organisational  structure  of  the 
Communist  Parties  and  on  the  methods  and  content  of 
their  activities.   The  resolution  is  an  excellent  one, 
but  it  is  almost  entirely  Russian,  that  is  to  say, 
everything  in  it  is  based  on  Russian  conditions.   This 
is  its  good  point,  but  it  is  also  its  failing.   It  is 
its  failing  because  I  am  sure  that  no  foreigner  can 
read  it.   I  have  read  it  again  before  saying  this.   In 
the  first  place,  it  is  too  long,  containing  fifty  or 
more  points.   Foreigners  are  not  usually  able  to  read 
such  things.   Secondly,  even  if  they  read  it,  they 
will  not  understand  it  because  it  is  too  Russian.   Not 
because  it  is  written  in  Russian--it  has  been  excel- 
lently translated  into  all  languages--but  because  it 
is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Russian  spirit.   And 
thirdly,  if  by  way  of  exception  some  foreigner  does 
understand  it,  he  cannot  carry  it  out.   This  is  its 
third  defect.   I  have  talked  with  a  few  of  the  foreign 
delegates  and  hope  to  discuss  matters  in  detail  with  a 
large  number  of  delegates  from  different  countries 


20  Alfred  Rosmer,  Lenin ' s  Moscow  (London:  Pluto  Press, 
1 971  )  ,  169. 

21  Lenin's  "Letter  to  the  Congress"  is  printed  in  CW  vol. 
36,  593-597.  The  notes  for  Lenin's  speech  to  the  Fourth  Congress 
can  be  found  in  the  same  volume,  585-587. 

22  e.H.  Carr,  The  Bolshevik  Revolution  1 91 7-1 923,  vol.  3 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1953),  393.  In  the  same  vein 
see  also  Rosmer,  op.  cit.,  170  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Degras, 
op.  cit. ,  257 . 
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during  the  Congress,  although  I  shall  not  take  part  in 
its  proceedings,  for  unfortunately  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  do  that.   I  have  the  impression  that  we  made 
a  big  mistake  with  this  resolution,  namely,  that  we 
blocked  our  own  road  to  further  success.   As  I  have 
said  already,  the  resolution  is  excellently  drafted;  I 
am  prepared  to  subscribe  to  every  one  of  its  fifty  or 
more  points.   But  we  have  not  learnt  how  to  present 
our  Russian  experience  to  foreigners.   All  that  was 
said  in  the  resolution  has  remained  a  dead  letter.   If 
we  do  not  realise  this,  we  shall  be  unable  to  move 
ahead.   I  think  that  after  five  years  of  the  Russian 
revolution  the  most  important  thing  for  all  of  us, 
Russian  and  foreign  comrades  alike,  is  to  sit  down  and 
study.   We  have  only  now  obtained  the  opportunity  to 
do  so.   I  do  not  know  how  long  this  opportunity  will 
last.   I  do  not  know  for  how  long  the  capitalist  pow- 
ers will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  study  in  peace. 
But  we  must  take  advantage  of  every  moment  of  respite 
from  fighting,  from  war,  to  study,  and  to  study  from 
scratch. . . . 

That  resolution  must  be  carried  out.   It  cannot 
be  carried  out  overnight;  that  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible.  The  resolution  is  too  Russian,  it  reflects 
Russian  experience.   That  is  why  it  is  quite  unintel- 
ligible to  foreigners,  and  they  cannot  be  content  with 
hanging  it  in  a  corner  like  an  icon  and  praying  to  it. 
Nothing  will  be  achieved  that  way.   They  must  assimi- 
late part  of  the  Russian  experience.   Just  how  that 
will  be  done,  I  do  not  know.   The  fascists  in  Italy 
may,  for  example,  render  us  a  great  service  by  showing 
the  Italians  that  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  en- 
lightened and  that  their  country  is  not  yet  ensured 
against  the  Black  Hundreds.   Perhaps  this  will  be  very 
useful.   We  Russians  must  also  find  ways  and  means  of 
explaining  the  principles  of  this  resolution  to  the 
foreigners.   Unless  we  do  that,  it  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  them  to  carry  it  out.   I  am  sure  that 
in  this  connection  we  must  tell  not  only  the  Russians, 
but  the  foreign  comrades  as  well,  that  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  the  period  we  are  now  entering  is  to 
study.   We  are  studying  in  the  general  sense.   They, 
however,  must  study  in  the  special  sense,  in  order 
that  they  may  really  understand  the  organisation, 
structure,  method  and  content  of  revolutionary  work. 
If  they  do  that,  I  am  sure  the  prospects  of  the  world 
revolution  will  be  not  only  good,  but  excellent. 23 


23   V.I.  Lenin,  "Five  Years  of  the  Russian  Revolution  and 
the  Prospects  of  the  World  Revolution,"  CW  vol.  33,  430-432. 
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The  Organizational  Resolution  fully  embodied  Lenin's  final 
understanding  of  the  means  and  ways  to  shape  a  "communist  party" 
into  an  authentic  revolutionary  workers  vanguard.   Lenin  dealt 
centrally  with  the  case  of  mass  "communist  parties"  that  were 
still  partially  digested  former  social-democratic  parties  or 
large  components  of  such  parties.   In  particular  he  centered  on 
the  mass  German  party--the  VKPD--which  had  resulted  after  a 
large  majority  of  the  Independent  Socialists  (USPD)  voted  to 
fuse  with  the  Communists  at  the  Halle  Congress  in  October  1920. 

"Guidelines  on  the  Organizational  Structure  of  Communist 
Parties,  on  the  Methods  and  Content  of  Their  Work"  cannot  be 
seen  in  any  way  as  separate  from  the  working  political  program 
of  the  Communist  International  in  the  time  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 
Hence  the  Resolution  must  be  taken  together  with  such  defining 
political  documents  as  Lenin's  1920  "Left-Wing"  Communism- -An 
Infantile  Disorder  and  Trotsky's  Lessons  of  October  (1924). 
Behind  both  of  these  works  stands  Lenin's  profound  and  illumi- 
nating The  State  and  Revolution  written  in  1917  (the  balance  of 
material  from  that  interrupted  work  was  used  somewhat  differ- 
ently in  Lenin's  1918  The  Proletarian  Revolution  and  the  Rene- 
gade Kautsky ) . 

Few  declared  Marxists,  aside  from  those  with  an  anarcho- 
syndicalist  bent,  have  taken  issue  with  Lenin's  "Left-Wing" 
Communism.   However,  many  of  those  who  reject  the  Comintern 
founders'  vision  of  world  revolution  take  issue  with  Trotsky's 
Lessons  of  October.   These  revisionists  see  a  revolutionary 
outcome  of  the  German  crisis  of  1923  as--at  best--improbable. 
They  also  dismiss  or  ignore  the  revolutionary  potential  in  Bul- 
garia in  1923,  Estonia  in  1924,  Poland  in  1926  (the  Pilsudski 
coup),  England  in  1926,  and  the  profound  revolutionary  develop- 
ments in  China  in  1925-27.   Trotsky's  "lessons"  were  meant  as  a 
warning  and  a  guide  for  precisely  such  revolutionary,  or  pre- 
revolutionary ,  situations.   Revisionists  of  Leninism-Trotskyism 
are  always  quick  to  note  that  none  of  these  situations  was 
brought  to  a  revolutionary  conclusion.   Such  skeptics  are  at  one 
with  the  post-Leninist  Comintern  which  only  postured  and  mechan- 
ically played  at  revolution,  ensuring  the  outcome  not  of  mere 
failure,  but  of  defeat. 

With  the  benefit  of  almost  70  years  of  hindsight  we  can  say 
that  "Guidelines  on  the  Organizational  Structure  of  Communist 
Parties,  on  the  Methods  and  Content  of  Their  Work"  has  stood  the 
test  of  time.   We  might  note  certain  omissions--the  Resolution 
lacks,  for  example,  any  mention  of  the  necessity  for  communists 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  to  compete  with  nationalists  for 
leadership  of  the  struggle  for  social  liberation  (the  Comintern 
was  already  grappling  with  the  issue  of  nationalism  in  the  colo- 
nial East  at  the  Second  Congress).   But  the  Resolution  was 
written  for  Western  Europe,  particularly  Germany,  and  here 
nationalism  played  a  reactionary,  more  or  less  fascist,  role. 
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One  can  hardly  fault  the  Resolution  for  failing  to  insist 
on  one  of  the  touchstones  of  pre-Civil  War  Bolshevik  organiza- 
tional practice--the  right  of  communists  to  debate,  and  run  for 
leadership  on  the  basis  of,  counterposed  political  platforms 
(factional  rights).   The  delegates  to  the  Third  Congress  could 
not  have  anticipated  the  rise  of  the  bureaucratic  caste  which 
would  usurp  political  power  in  the  Soviet  Union,  using  for  its 
own  purposes  the  temporary  banning  of  factions  which  had  been 
adopted  as  an  emergency  measure  by  the  1 Oth  Congress  of  the 
Bolshevik  Party  in  March  1921.   This  bureaucratic  caste,  led  by 
Stalin,  strangled  the  revolutionary  Communist  International, 
abandoning  the  struggle  for  world  proletarian  revolution  in 
favor  of  the  reactionary/utopian  program  of  building  "socialism 
in  one  country." 

It  was  the  Trotskyists  who  retained  the  revolutionary 
program  which  had  armed  the  Communist  International  under  Lenin. 
Thus  it  was  left  to  them  to  fight  the  rise  of  Stalinism. 
Leopold  Trepper,  Polish  Jewish  Communist  and  heroic  leader  of 
the  Red  Orchestra  Soviet  spy  network  in  Nazi-occupied  West 
Europe,  paid  tribute  to  the  Trotskyists,  who  fought  Stalin  be- 
cause they  continued  to  fight  for  world  proletarian  revolution: 

Who  rose  up  to  voice  his  outrage? 

The  Trotskyites  can  lay  claim  to  this  honor. 
Following  the  example  of  their  leader,  who  was 
rewarded  for  his  obstinacy  with  the  end  of  an  ice-axe, 
they  fought  Stalinism  to  the  death,  and  they  were  the 
only  ones  who  did.   By  the  time  of  the  great  purges, 
they  could  only  shout  their  rebellion  in  the  freezing 
wastelands  where  they  had  been  dragged  in  order  to  be 
exterminated.   In  the  camps,  their  conduct  was 
admirable.   But  their  voices  were  lost  in  the  tundra. 

Today,  the  Trotskyites  have  a  right  to  accuse 
those  who  once  howled  along  with  the  wolves.   Let  them 
not  forget,  however,  that  they  had  the  enormous  advan- 
tage over  us  of  having  a  coherent  political  system 
capable  of  replacing  Stalinism.   They  had  something  to 
cling  to  in  the  midst  of  their  profound  distress  at 
seeing  the  revolution  betrayed.   They  did  not  "con- 
fess," for  they  knew  that  their  confession  would  serve 
neither  the  party  nor  socialism. 24 


24   Leopold  Trepper,  The  Great  Game:  Memoirs  of  the  Spy 
Hitler  Couldn' t  Silence  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1977),  55-56. 
Trepper  was  won  to  Communism  in  Poland  (in  his  words)  "in  the 
glow  of  October."  He  attended  Comintern  school  in  Moscow,  even- 
tually joining  Soviet  Intelligence.  As  he  wrote,  "Between  the 
hammer  of  Hitler  and  the  anvil  of  Stalin,  the  path  was  a  narrow 
one  for  those  of  us  who  still  believed  in  the  Revolution." 

After  his  heroic  service  in  WWII,  Trepper  arrived  in  Moscow 
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At  the  end  of  World  War  II  numerous  countries  faced  revolu- 
tionary opportunities,  but  these  were  either  stillborn  or 
bureaucratically  deformed.   Since  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  desper- 
ate international  imperialism  no  longer  had  to  rely  simply  on 
the  decrepit  Social  Democracy  of  the  Second  International . 25 
Counterrevolution  had  a  powerful  new  ally  in  the  thoroughly 
Stalinized  parties  who  used  the  enormous  prestige  of  the  Red 
Army's  victory  over  Nazism  and  their  own  role  in  the  anti-Nazi 
resistance  in  Western  Europe  to  derail  the  revolutionary  upsurge 
through  their  universal  strategy  of  building  "popular  fronts" 
with  sections  of  the  bourgeoisie.   By  the  time  the  Comintern 
itself  was  officially  dissolved  in  1943  the  Stalinist  parties 
were  thoroughly  ref ormist--social  democrats  of  the  second 
mobilization. 

The  programmatic  material,  both  political  and  organiza- 
tional, of  the  Communist  International  of  Lenin's  time  is  the 
concentrated  expression  of  that  leadership  which  did  see  the 
Russian  Revolution  through  its  many  vicissitudes  to  victory. 
This  material  ought,  therefore,  to  be  powerfully  educative  for 
those  in  later  generations  who  aspire  through  necessary  social 
struggle  to  win  socialism  on  this  planet.   The  highest  embodi- 
ment of  the  systematic  formulation  of  the  structure  and  work  of 
Leninist  communist  parties  is  found  in  the  Third  Congress  Reso- 
lution here  presented,  and  this  formulation  stands  on  the  same 
plane  of  importance  as  any  of  the  main  political  aims  of  the 
Communist  International.   Without  the  systematic  discipline  and 
implementation  Lenin  called  for,  the  great  goals  of  the  movement 
remain  abstract  and  unobtainable  in  practice. 
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only  to  be  imprisoned  for  ten  years  in  Lubianka.  Freed  after 
Stalin's  death,  Trepper  returned  to  Poland  where,  in  the  early 
1970s,  he  was  the  victim  of  an  anti-Semitic  campaign  by  the 
Stalinists.  He  was  allowed  to  leave  Poland  in  1973  only  after  an 
international  campaign  of  protest.  He  died  in  1982. 

25   on  the  Stalinists  in  Spain  see,  e.g.,  the  material  in 
Revolutionary  History  (London)  vol.  1,  no.  2  (Summer  1988). 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  TRANSLATION 

In  the  introduction  to  his  bibliography,  The  Communist 
International  and  Its  Front  Organizations ,  Witold  S.  Sworakowski 
succinctly  notes  the  problems  faced  by  anyone  seeking  the  docu- 
mentary record  of  the  Communist  International: 

The  user  of  Comintern  publications  must  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  same  item  when  published  in  Rus- 
sian, English,  German,  French,  or  any  other  language, 
although  seemingly  identical  with  its  counterparts,  is 
not  necessarily  so  in  its  content....   In  most  cases 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  establish  which  item 
is  in  the  original  language  and  which  is  a  transla- 
tion.  Texts  of  the  same  item,  e.g.,  of  the  same 
speech,  report,  or  resolution,  may  differ  in  editions 
in  different  languages. 1 

Sworakowski  further  explains  why  this  should  be  so: 

The  congresses  and  plenums  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Communist  International  were  multina- 
tional gatherings  of  people  with  at  least  forty  lang- 
uages as  their  native  tongues.   After  some  attempts  at 
restrictions  in  the  beginning,  delegates  were  permit- 
ted to  use  at  the  meetings  any  language  they  chose. 
Their  speeches  were  translated  into  Russian,  German, 
French,  and  English,  or  digests  in  these  languages 
were  read  to  the  congresses  immediately  following  the 
speech  in  another  language.   Whether  a  speech  was 
translated  verbatim  or  digested  to  longer  or  shorter 
versions  depended  upon  the  importance  of  the  speaker. 
Only  by  realizing  these  time-consuming  translating  and 
digesting  procedures  does  it  become  understandable  why 
some  congresses  lasted  as  long  as  forty-five  days. 2 

In  the  case  of  "Guidelines  on  the  Organizational  Structure 
of  Communist  Parties,  on  the  Methods  and  Content  of  Their  Work," 
however,  we  have  been  very  lucky  since  it  is  clear  the  original 
draft  was  written  in  German.   Lenin's  letters  to  Kuusinen  and 
Koenen,  including  his  suggestions  and  addenda  for  the  draft, 
were  in  German,  indicating  that  Lenin  worked  with  a  German 
rather  than  a  Russian  text. 3   Moreover,  Zinoviev's  remarks  in 
the  discussion  at  the  22nd  session,  referring  to  the  "German 


1   Witold  S.  Sworakowski,  The  Communist  International  and 
Its  Front  Organizations  (Stanford,  Cal.:  The  Hoover  Institution 
on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace,  1965),  39-40. 


2  Ibid.,  8-9. 

3  V.I.  Lenin,  CW  vol.  42,  316-319. 
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wording  worked  out  by  our  internationally  motley  crew"  (Appendix 
A,  page  82),  clearly  indicate  that  the  Congress  worked  with  the 
German  text. 

We  have  translated  from  the  German  text  of  the  Theses  and 
Resolutions  of  the  Third  Congress  published  by  the  Communist 
International's  publishing  house  in  Hamburg  in  1921.4   This 
version  conforms  in  all  details  to  the  amendments  mentioned 
in  Koenen's  Reports  and  includes  point  45,  which  was  omitted 
(apparently  inadvertently)  from  the  German  text  published  in 
Moscow. ^   This  Hamburg-published  version  also  corrects  various 
grammatical  errors  of  the  Moscow-published  German  text.   The 
published  Russian-language  versions  of  the  Organizational  Reso- 
lution suffer  from  misplaced  and  omitted  text,  garbling  the 
meaning  of  the  Resolution  in  places. 6   French-language  versions 
of  the  Organizational  Resolution  have  followed  the  German,  not 
the  Russian,  as  regards  text  sequence  and  numbering. 7 

The  English  translations  of  the  Organizational  Resolution 
published  in  the  1920s  garble  the  text  in  places.   Moreover 
these  translations  omit  many  of  the  revisions  adopted  by  the 
Congress  at  its  final  session. 8   Unfortunately,  a  new  English 


4  Thesen  und  Resolutionen  des  III .  We ltkongr esses  der  Kom- 
munistischen  Internationale  ( Moskau ,  22 .  Juni  bis  1 2 .  Juli  1921) 
(Hamburg:  Verlag  der  Kommunistischen  Internationale,  1921),  105- 
146.  The  version  of  the  Organizational  Resolution  contained  in 
this  collection  was  also  published  as  a  separate  pamphlet. 

5  Thesen  und  Resolutionen.  Angenommen  auf  dem  III . 
Kongrefl  der  Kommunistischen  Internationale  (Moscow:  Presse-Buro 
der  Kommunistischen  Internationale,  1921),  35-57. 

6  Tezisy  i  rezoliutsii  III  Kongressa  Kommunisticheskogo 
Inter natsiona la .  (Moscow:  Otdel  pechati  Kominterna,  1921),  35- 
56.  Also  Kommunisticheskii  Internatsional  v  dokumentakh ; 
resheniia ,  tezisy  i_  vozzvaniia  kongressov  Kominterna  i_  plenumov 
IKKI,  1919-1932  (Moscow:  Partiinoe  izd-vo,  1933),  201-225.  This 
latter  collection  was  edited  by  Bela  Kun. 

There  exist  two  separate  editions  of  Theses  et  Resolu- 
tions adoptees  au  Illme  Congres  de  1 ' Internationale  Communiste 
(Moscow:  Section  de  la  Presse  de  1 ' Internationale  Communiste, 
1921).  The  editions  vary  on  details  of  translation.  See  also 
Theses ,  manif estes  et  resolutions  adoptees  par  les  Ier,  lie, 
Hie  et  IVe  Congres  de  1 ' Internationale  communiste  ( 1 91 9-1 923  ) 
(Paris:  Bibliotheque  Communiste,  1934),  109-123.  None  of  these 
editions  includes  Zinoviev's  compromise  amendment  to  the  Resolu- 
tion on  the  Organization  of  the  Communist  International. 

8  See  Theses  and  Resolutions  adopted  at  the  Third  World 
Congress  of  the  Communist  International  (June  22nd-July  1 2th, 
1921)  (New  York:  The  Contemporary  Publishing  Association,  1921), 
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version  published  in  1980  as  part  of  a  collection  of  Comintern 
documents  is  based  on  the  Russian  text  and  suffers  from  all  its 
textual  omissions,  made  worse  by  the  ignorant  interpolations  and 
carelessness  of  the  translators. 9   The  English  translation  we 
publish  here  is,  to  our  knowledge,  the  first  complete  one  ever 
based  on  the  final  German  text.   We  have  followed  the  German 
text  as  regards  paragraph  breaks,  word  emphasis  and  the  capital- 
ization or  non-capitalization  of  "communist  party." 

Appendices  A  and  B  are  translated  from  the  German-language 
stenographic  report  of  the  Congress. 10   Since  Koenen  spoke  in 
German,  this  can  be  presumed  to  be  more  accurate  than  the  Rus- 
sian stenographic  report. 11   We  have  compared  the  German  to  the 
Russian  report  and  found  only  one  substantive  difference:  a 
speech  by  the  French  delegate  Vaillant-Couturier  is  omitted  from 
the  German  report  of  the  discussion  on  the  Organizational  Reso- 
lution at  the  24th  session  of  the  Congress.   We  have  translated 
this  speech  from  the  Russian  and  included  it  in  our  translation 
in  brackets  (see  Appendix  B,  pages  90-91  ).   As  for  the  rest  of 
our  translation,  we  have  faithfully  rendered  certain  terminolog- 
ical and  stylistic  inconsistencies  unfortunately  endemic  to  what 
appears  to  be  an  unedited  text,  footnoting  only  the  most  glaring 
of  these.   In  the  interest  of  readability  we  have,  however, 


75-117  and  also  Decisions  of  the  Third  Congress  of  the  Communist 
International .  Held  at  Moscow,  July ,  1 921  (London:  Communist 
Party  of  Great  Britain,  1922),  29-59  and  133-134.  Excerpts  from 
the  Organizational  Resolution  and  the  Resolution  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Communist  International  were  also  published  in 
Degras,  ed.,  The  Communist  International ,  vol.  I,  256-27.3. 

9  Theses ,  Resolutions  and  Manifestos  of  the  First  Four 
Congresses  of  the  Third  International ,  ed.  Alan  Adler  and  trans. 
Alix  Holt  and  Barbara  Holland  (London:  Ink  Links,  1980),  234-261 

1 0  Protokoll  des  III .  Kongresses  der  Kommunistischen 
Internationale  (Moskau ,  22 .  Juni  bis  1 2 .  Juli  1921)  (Hamburg: 
Verlag  der  Kommunistischen  Internationale,  1921),  956-993  and 
1036-1049.  This  stenographic  record  was  printed  earlier  in  the 
Bulletin  des  III .  Kongresses  der  Kommunistischen  Internationale 
(Moscow:  Pressbiireau  des  III.  Kongresses  der  Kommunistischen 
Internationale,  1921),  nos.  22  and  24  (dated  18  July  and  20  July 
respectively).  The  Bulletin  version  varies  only  in  minor  detail 
from  that  eventually  published  in  the  Protokoll . 

The  abbreviated  English-language  stenographic  report  pub- 
lished as  Third  Congress  of  the  Communist  International ,  Report 
of  Meetings  held  at  Moscow  June  22nd-July  1 2th  1 921  (London: 
Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain,  n.d.)  is  so  truncated  as  to  be 
virtually  useless  as  a  record  of  the  22nd  and  24th  sessions. 

1 1  Tretii  vsemirnyi  kongress  Kommunisticheskogo  Inter- 
natsionala ;  stenograf icheskii  otchet  (Petrograd:  Gos.  izd-vo, 
1922),  445-461  and  481-494. 
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added  a  number  of  paragraph  breaks  to  the  translation  in 
Appendix  A  and  we  have  provided  a  few  minimal  explanatory  foot- 
notes in  both  Appendices. 

In  two  cases  it  was  impossible  to  convey  succinctly  in 
English  the  full  range  of  meaning  of  the  German  text.   The  Reso- 
lution and  Appendices  contain  frequent  references  to  Betriebs- 
vertrauensleute/  which  can  mean  both  shop  stewards  and  equally 
people  in  charge  of  the  (party's)  work  in  the  plants  (something 
roughly  akin  to  the  French  responsable ) .   Obviously  both  mean- 
ings can  be  present  simultaneously.   It  is  clear  from  Koenen's 
Report  to  the  22nd  session  of  the  Congress  (Appendix  A)  that  for 
the  most  part  it  is  the  loosely  organized  network  of  syndicalist 
workers  usually  referred  to  as  the  Revolutionare  Obleute  or  Ver- 
trauensmanner  which  is  meant.   Betriebsvertrauensleute  is  there- 
fore mostly  translated  as  "shop  stewards"  though  in  a  few  places 
"party  cadres  with  authority  in  the  plants"  more  closely  conveys 
the  meaning  of  the  German  text. 

The  other  difficulty  was  the  German  Aktion.   Koenen  uses 
the  word  frequently  in  his  10  July  Report  to  the  Congress,  and 
he  clearly  means  it  to  reverberate  favorably  with  the  1921  Marz- 
aktion  (March  Action).   As  used  here  the  German  term  Aktion  can 
encompass  the  single-event  sense  of  the  English  word  "action," 
as  well  as  convey  a  sense  of  an  ongoing  series  of  activities 
better  rendered  in  English  by  the  word  "campaign."   We  have 
chosen  whichever  word  fits  better  in  context,  unfortunately 
sometimes  losing  Koenen's  clear  resonance  with  the  "March 
Action."   In  this  regard  it  is  significant  that,  in  contrast  to 
Koenen's  10  July  Report,  the  text  of  the  final  Resolution  often 
uses  the  French-derived  Kampagne  instead  of  the  German  Aktion. 

We  have  not  translated  the  German  words  AusschuB  and 
Beirat--essentially  synonyms  for  "committee"  used  in  Section  VII 
of  the  Resolution--because  to  do  so  would  obscure  the  meaning  of 
the  text.   At  the  time  of  the  Third  Congress  these  terms  had 
concrete  meaning  in  the  German  workers  movement:  the  leading 
committee  of  the  VKPD  was  the  ZentralausschuB ,  based  on  regional 
representation;  in  the  USPD  a  Beirat ,  also  regionally  represen- 
tative, made  major  decisions  in  conjunction  with  a  Zentral- 
komitee.   To  our  knowledge  these  bodies  have  had  no  analog  in 
the  English-speaking  workers  movement  and  their  use  in  the  Reso- 
lution underlines  its  attempt  to  explain  the  organizational 
forms  developed  by  the  Bolsheviks  in  terms  of  the  relevant  prac- 
tice in  other  countries,  particularly  Germany. 


The  translations,  notes  and  introduction  presented  here  in 
Prometheus  Research  Series  1_  were  prepared  centrally  through  the 
efforts  of  the  following  individuals;   Marianne  Clemens,  Jon 
Lawrence,  Fred  Purdy,  Emily  P.  Turnbull  and  Vladimir  Zelinski. 
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Adopted  at  the  24th  Session  of  the  Third  Congress 

of  the  Communist  International, 
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I .   GENERAL 

1 .  The  organization  of  the  party  must  be  adapted  to  the 
conditions  and  purpose  of  its  activity.   The  Communist  Party 
should  be  the  vanguard,  the  front-line  troops  of  the  proletar- 
iat, leading  in  all  phases  of  its  revolutionary  class  struggle 
and  the  subsequent  transitional  period  toward  the  realization  of 
socialism,  the  first  stage  of  communist  society. 

2.  There  can  be  no  absolutely  correct,  immutable  organiza- 
tional form  for  communist  parties.   The  conditions  of  the  prole- 
tarian class  struggle  are  subject  to  changes  in  an  unceasing 
process  of  transformation;  the  organization  of  the  vanguard  of 
the  proletariat  must  also  constantly  seek  appropriate  forms 
corresponding  to  these  changes.   Similarly,  the  historically 
determined  characteristics  of  each  individual  country  condition 
particular  forms  of  adaptation  in  the  organization  of  the  indi- 
vidual parties. 

But  this  differentiation  has  definite  limits.   Despite  all 
peculiarities,  the  identity  of  the  conditions  of  the  proletarian 
class  struggle  in  the  various  countries  and  in  the  different 
phases  of  the  proletarian  revolution  is  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  the  international  communist  movement.   This  identity 
constitutes  the  common  basis  for  the  organization  of  the  commu- 
nist parties  of  all  countries. 

On  this  basis  we  must  further  develop  the  organization  of 
the  communist  parties,  not  strive  to  found  any  new  model  parties 
in  place  of  pre-existing  ones  or  seek  some  absolutely  correct 
organizational  form  or  ideal  statutes. 

3.  Common  to  the  conditions  of  struggle  of  most  communist 
parties  and  therefore  to  the  Communist  International  as  the 
overall  party  of  the  revolutionary  world  proletariat  is  that 
they  must  still  struggle  against  the  ruling  bourgeoisie.   For 
all  the  parties,  victory  over  the  bourgeoisie--wresting  power 
from  its  hands--remains  at  present  the  key  goal,  giving  direc- 
tion to  all  their  work. 
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Accordingly,  it  is  absolutely  crucial  that  all  organiza- 
tional work  of  communist  parties  in  the  capitalist  countries  be 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  constructing  an  organization 
which  makes  possible  and  ensures  the  victory  of  the  proletarian 
revolution  over  the  possessing  classes. 

4.  Every  collective  action,  in  order  to  be  effective, 
requires  a  leadership.   This  is  necessary  above  all  for  the 
greatest  struggle  of  world  history.   The  organization  of  the 
communist  party  is  the  organization  of  the  communist  leadership 
in  the  proletarian  revolution. 

To  lead  well,  the  party  itself  must  have  good  leadership. 
Our  basic  organizational  task  is  accordingly  the  formation, 
organization  and  training  of  a  communist  party  working  under 
capable  leading  bodies  to  become  the  capable  leader  of  the  revo- 
lutionary working-class  movement. 

5.  Leadership  of  the  revolutionary  class  struggle  presup- 
poses, on  the  part  of  the  communist  party  and  its  leading 
bodies,  the  organic  tying  together  of  the  greatest  possible 
striking  power  and  the  greatest  ability  to  adapt  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  struggle. 

Moreover,  successful  leadership  absolutely  presupposes  the 
closest  ties  with  the  proletarian  masses .   Without  these  ties 
the  leadership  will  not  lead  the  masses  but  will  at  best  tail 
after  them. 

In  its  organization,  the  communist  party  seeks  to  achieve 
these  organic  ties  through  democratic  centralism. 


II.   ON  DEMOCRATIC  CENTRALISM 

6.   Democratic  centralism  in  the  communist  party  organiza- 
tion should  be  a  real  synthesis ,  a  fusion  of  centralism  and 
proletarian  democracy.   This  fusion  can  be  attained  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  constant  common  activity ,  the  constant  common 
struggle  of  the  entire  party  organization. 

Centralization  in  the  communist  party  organization  does  not 
mean  a  formal  and  mechanical  centralization  but  rather  a  cen- 
tralization of  communist  activity ,  i.e.,  building  a  leadership 
which  is  strong,  quick  to  react  and  at  the  same  time  flexible. 

Formal  or  mechanical  centralization  would  mean  centraliza- 
tion of  "power"  in  the  hands  of  a  party  bureaucracy  in  order  to 
dominate  the  rest  of  the  membership  or  the  masses  of  the  revolu- 
tionary proletariat  outside  the  party.   But  only  enemies  of  com- 
munism can  assert  that  the  Communist  Party  wants  to  dominate  the 
revolutionary  proletariat  through  its  leadership  of  proletarian 
class  struggles  and  through  the  centralization  of  this  communist 
leadership.   This  is  a  lie.   Equally  incompatible  with  the 
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fundamental  principles  of  democratic  centralism  adopted  by  the 
Communist  International  is  a  power  struggle  or  a  fight  for  domi- 
nation within  the  party. 

In  the  organizations  of  the  old,  nonrevolutionary  workers 
movement  a  thoroughgoing  dualism  developed  of  the  same  kind  as 
had  arisen  in  the  organization  of  the  bourgeois  state:  the  dual- 
ism between  the  bureaucracy  and  the  "people."   Under  the  ossi- 
fying influence  of  the  bourgeois  environment  the  functionaries 
of  these  parties  became  estranged:  the  vital  working  collective 
was  replaced  by  mere  formal  democracy,  and  the  organization  was 
split  into  active  functionaries  and  passive  masses.   Inevitably, 
even  the  revolutionary  workers  movement  to  a  certain  degree 
inherits  this  tendency  toward  formalism  and  dualism  from  the 
bourgeois  environment. 

The  Communist  Party  must  thoroughly  overcome  these  divi- 
sions by  systematic  and  persevering  political  and  organizational 
work  and  by  repeated  improvement  and  review. 

7.  In  the  reshaping  of  a  mass  socialist  party  into  a 
communist  party,  the  party  must  not  limit  itself  to  concentrat- 
ing authority  in  the  hands  of  its  central  leadership,  while 
otherwise  leaving  its  old  structure  unchanged.   If  centraliza- 
tion is  not  to  exist  on  paper  alone  but  is  to  be  carried  out  in 
fact,  it  must  be  introduced  in  such  a  way  that  the  members  per- 
ceive it  as  an  obj  ectively  j  ustif ied  strengthening  and  develop- 
ment of  their  collective  work  and  fighting  power .   Otherwise 
centralization  will  appear  to  the  masses  as  bureaucratization  of 
the  party,  conjuring  up  opposition  to  all  centralization,  to  all 
leadership,  to  any  strict  discipline.   Anarchism  and  bureaucra- 
tism are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 

Mere  formal  democracy  in  the  organization  cannot  eliminate 
tendencies  toward  either  bureaucratism  or  anarchism,  for  both 
have  found  fertile  soil  in  the  workers  movement  on  the  basis  of 
formal  democracy.   Therefore  the  centralization  of  the  organiza- 
tion, that  is,  the  effort  to  achieve  a  strong  leadership,  cannot 
be  successful  if  we  attempt  to  achieve  it  simply  on  the  basis  of 
formal  democracy.   Necessary  above  all  is  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  living  ties  and  reciprocity  —  both  within  the 
party  between  the  leading  party  bodies  and  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bership, and  between  the  party  and  the  working-class  masses 
outside  the  party. 

III.   ON  COMMUNISTS'  OBLIGATION  TO  DO  WORK 

8.  The  Communist  Party  should  be  a  working  school  of  revo- 
lutionary Marxism.   Organic  links  are  forged  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  organization  and  among  individual  members  by  day- 
to-day  collective  work  in  the  party  organizations. 
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In  the  legal  communist  parties  most  members  still  do  not 
participate  regularly  in  daily  party  work.   This  is  the  chief 
defect  of  these  parties,  which  puts  a  question  mark  over  their 
development. 

9.  When  a  workers  party  takes  the  first  steps  toward 
transformation  into  a  communist  party,  there  is  always  the  dan- 
ger that  it  will  be  content  simply  to  adopt  a  communist  program, 
substitute  communist  doctrine  for  the  former  doctrine  in  its 
propaganda,  and  merely  replace  the  hostile  functionaries  with 
ones  who  have  communist  consciousness.   But  adopting  a  communist 
program  is  only  a  statement  of  the  will  to  become  communist.   If 
communist  activity  is  not  forthcoming,  and  if  in  organizing 
party  work  the  passivity  of  the  mass  of  the  membership  is  per- 
petuated, the  party  is  not  fulfilling  even  the  least  of  what  it 
has  promised  to  the  proletariat  by  adopting  the  communist  pro- 
gram.  Because  the  first  condition  for  seriously  carrying  out 
this  program  is  the  integration  of  all  members  into  ongoing 
daily  work. 

The  art  of  communist  organization  consists  in  making  use  of 
everything  and  everyone  in  the  proletarian  class  struggle,  dis- 
tributing party  work  suitably  among  all  party  members  and  using 
the  membership  to  continually  draw  ever  wider  masses  of  the 
proletariat  into  the  revolutionary  movement,  while  at  the  same 
time  keeping  the  leadership  of  the  entire  movement  firmly  in 
hand,  not  by  virtue  of  power  but  by  virtue  of  authority,  i.e., 
by  virtue  of  energy,  greater  experience,  greater  versatility, 
greater  ability. 

10.  Thus,  in  its  effort  to  have  only  really  active  mem- 
bers, a  communist  party  must  demand  of  every  member  in  its  ranks 
that  he  devote  his  time  and  energy,  insofar  as  they  are  at  his 
own  disposal  under  the  given  conditions,  to  his  party  and  that 
he  always  give  his  best  in  its  service. 

Obviously,  besides  the  requisite  commitment  to  communism, 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  involves  as  a  rule:  formal 
admission,  possibly  first  as  a  candidate,  then  as  a  member;  reg- 
ular payment  of  established  dues;  subscription  to  the  party 
press,  etc.   Most  important,  however,  is  the  participation  of 
every  member  in  daily  party  work. 

11.  In  order  to  carry  out  daily  party  work,  every  party 
member  should  as  a  rule  always  be  part  of  a  smaller  working 
group--a  group,  a  committee,  a  commission,  a  board  or  a  colle- 
gium, a  fraction  or  cell.   Only  in  this  way  can  party  work  be 
properly  allocated,  directed  and  carried  out. 

Participation  in  the  general  membership  meetings  of  the 
local  organizations  also  goes  without  saying.   Under  conditions 
of  legality  it  is  not  wise  to  choose  to  substitute  meetings  of 
local  delegates  for  these  periodic  membership  meetings;  on  the 
contrary,  all  members  must  be  required  to  attend  these  meetings 
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regularly .   But  that  is  by  no  means  enough.   Proper  preparation 
of  these  meetings  in  itself  presupposes  work  in  smaller  groups 
or  work  by  designated  comrades,  just  like  preparations  for 
effective  interventions  in  general  meetings  of  workers,  demon- 
strations and  mass  working-class  actions.   The  many  and  varied 
tasks  involved  in  such  work  can  be  carefully  examined  and  inten- 
sively executed  only  by  smaller  groups.   Unless  such  constant 
detailed  work  is  performed  by  the  entire  membership,  divided 
into  numerous  small  working  groups,  even  the  most  energetic 
participation  in  the  class  struggles  of  the  proletariat  will 
lead  us  only  to  impotent,  futile  attempts  to  influence  these 
struggles  and  not  to  the  necessary  concentration  of  all  vital, 
revolutionary  forces  of  the  proletariat  in  a  communist  party 
which  is  unified  and  capable  of  action. 

12.  Communist  nuclei  are  to  be  formed  for  day-to-day  work 
in  different  areas  of  party  activity:  for  door-to-door  agita- 
tion, for  party  studies,  for  press  work,  for  literature  dis- 
tribution, for  intelligence-gathering,  communications,  etc. 

Communist  cells  are  nuclei  for  daily  communist  work  in 
plants  and  workshops,  in  trade  unions,  in  workers  cooperatives, 
in  military  units,  etc . --wherever  there  are  at  least  a  few  mem- 
bers or  candidate  members  of  the  Communist  Party.   If  there  are 
several  party  members  in  the  same  plant  or  trade  union,  etc., 
then  the  cell  is  expanded  into  a  fraction  whose  work  is  directed 
by  the  nucleus. 

Should  it  first  be  necessary  to  form  a  broader,  general 
oppositional  faction  or  to  participate  in  a  pre-existing  one, 
the  communists  must  seek  to  gain  the  leadership  of  it  by  means 
of  their  own  separate  cell. 

Whether  a  communist  cell  should  come  out  openly  as  commu- 
nist in  its  milieu,  let  alone  to  the  public  at  large,  is  deter- 
mined by  meticulous  examination  of  the  dangers  and  advantages  in 
each  particular  situation. 

13.  Introducing  the  general  obligation  to  do  work  in  the 
party  and  organizing  these  small  working  groups  is  an  especially 
difficult  task  for  communist  mass  parties .   It  cannot  be  carried 
out  overnight  but  demands  unflagging  perseverance ,  careful  con- 
sideration and  much  energy . 

It  is  particularly  important  that,  from  the  outset,  this 
reorganization  be  carried  out  with  care  and  extensive  deliber- 
ation.  It  would  be  easy  to  assign  all  members  in  each  organiza- 
tion to  small  cells  and  groups  according  to  some  formal  scheme 
and  then  without  further  ado  call  on  them  to  do  general  day-to- 
day party  work.   But  such  a  beginning  would  be  worse  than  no 
beginning  at  all  and  would  quickly  provoke  dissatisfaction  and 
antipathy  among  the  membership  toward  this  important  innovation. 
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It  is  recommended  as  a  first  step  that  the  party  leadership 
work  out  in  detail  preliminary  guidelines  for  introducing  this 
innovation  through  extensive  consultation  with  several  capable 
organizers  who  are  both  firmly  convinced,  dedicated  communists 
and  precisely  informed  as  to  the  state  of  the  movement  in  the 
various  centers  of  struggle  in  the  country.   Then,  on  the  local 
level,  organizers  or  organizational  committees  which  have  been 
suitably  instructed  must  prepare  the  work  at  hand,  select  the 
first  group  leaders  and  directly  initiate  the  first  steps.   The 
organizations,  working  groups,  cells  and  individual  members  must 
then  be  given  very  concrete,  precisely  defined  tasks,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  they  see  the  work  as  immediately  useful,  desir- 
able and  practicable.   Where  necessary  one  should  demonstrate  by 
example  how  to  carry  out  the  assignments,  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing attention  to  those  errors  which  are  to  be  particularly 
avoided. 

14.  This  reorganization  must  be  carried  out  practically, 
one  step  at  a  time.   Accordingly,  at  the  outset,  there  should 
not  be  too  many  new  cells  or  working  groups  formed  in  the  local 
organizations.   It  must  first  be  established  in  practice  that 
cells  formed  in  important  individual  plants  and  trade  unions 
have  begun  to  function  properly,  and  that  in  other  main  areas  of 
party  work  the  crucial  working  groups  have  been  formed  and  have 
consolidated  themselves  to  some  extent  (e.g.,  in  the  areas  of 
intelligence-gathering,  communications,  door-to-door  agitation, 
the  women's  movement,  literature  distribution,  press  work,  in 
the  unemployed  movement,  etc.).   The  old  framework  of  the  organ- 
ization cannot  be  blindly  smashed  before  the  new  organizational 
apparatus  is  functioning  to  some  extent. 

Nevertheless,  this  fundamental  task  of  communist  organiza- 
tional work  must  be  carried  out  everywhere  with  the  greatest 
energy.   This  places  great  demands  not  only  on  a  legal  party  but 
also  on  every  illegal  one.   Until  a  widespread  network  of  com- 
munist cells,  fractions  and  working  groups  is  functioning  at  all 
focal  points  of  the  proletarian  class  struggle,  until  every  mem- 
ber of  a  strong,  purposeful  party  is  participating  in  daily  rev- 
olutionary work  and  this  participation  has  become  second  nature, 
the  party  must  not  rest  in  its  efforts  to  carry  out  this  task. 

15.  This  fundamental  organizational  task  obligates  the 
leading  party  bodies  to  exercise  continual,  tireless  and  direct 
leadership  of  and  systematic  influence  on  the  party's  work. 
This  demands  the  most  varied  efforts  from  those  comrades  who  are 
part  of  the  leadership  of  the  party  organizations.   The  leaders 
of  communist  work  must  not  only  see  to  it  that  the  comrades  in 
fact  have  party  work  to  do;  they  must  assist  the  comrades, 
directing  their  work  systematically  and  expertly,  with  precise 
information  as  to  the  particular  conditions  they  are  working  in. 
They  must  also  try  to  uncover  any  mistakes  made  in  their  own 
work,  attempt  to  constantly  improve  their  methods  of  work  on  the 
basis  of  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  strive  never  to  lose 
sight  of  the  goal  of  the  struggle. 
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16.  All  our  party  work  is  practical  or  theoretical  strug- 
gle, or  preparation  for  this  struggle.   Until  now,  specializa- 
tion in  this  work  has  generally  been  very  deficient.   There  are 
whole  areas  of  important  work  where  anything  the  party  has  done 
has  been  only  by  chance--for  example,  whatever  has  been  done  by 
the  legal  parties  in  the  special  struggle  against  the  political 
police.   The  education  of  party  comrades  takes  place  as  a  rule 
only  casually  and  incidentally,  but  also  so  superficially  that 
large  sections  of  the  party  membership  remain  ignorant  of  the 
majority  of  the  most  important  basic  documents  of  their  own 
party--even  the  party  program  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Commu- 
nist International.   Educational  work  must  be  systematically 
organized  and  constantly  carried  out  by  the  entire  system  of 
party  organizations,  in  all  the  party's  working  collectives; 
thereby  an  increasingly  high  degree  of  specialization  can  also 
be  attained. 

17.  In  a  communist  organization  the  obligation  to  do  work 
necessarily  includes  the  duty  to  report.   This  applies  to  all 
organizations  and  bodies  of  the  party  as  well  as  to  each  indi- 
vidual member.   General  reports  covering  short  periods  of  time 
must  be  made  regularly.   They  must  cover  the  fulfillment  of  spe- 
cial party  assignments  in  particular.   It  is  important  to  en- 
force the  duty  to  report  so  systematically  that  it  takes  root  as 
one  of  the  best  traditions  in  the  communist  movement. 

18.  The  party  makes  regular  quarterly  reports  to  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Communist  International.   Each  subordinate  body  of 
the  party  must  report  to  its  immediately  superior  committee  (for 
example,  monthly  reports  of  the  local  organizations  to  the 
appropriate  party  committee). 

Each  cell,  fraction  and  working  group  should  report  to  the 
party  body  under  whose  actual  leadership  it  works.   Individual 
members  must  report  (for  example,  weekly)  to  the  cell  or  working 
group  to  which  they  belong  (or  to  the  cell  or  group  head),  and 
they  must  report  the  completion  of  special  assignments  to  the 
party  body  from  which  the  assignment  came. 

Reports  must  always  be  made  at  the  first  opportunity.   They 
are  to  be  made  orally  unless  the  party  or  the  person  who  made 
the  assignment  requires  a  written  report.   Reports  should  be 
kept  brief  and  factual.   The  recipient  of  a  report  is  responsi- 
ble for  safeguarding  information  that  would  be  damaging  if  made 
public,  and  for  forwarding  important  reports  to  the  appropriate 
leading  party  body  without  delay . 

19.  All  these  party  reports  should  obviously  not  be  lim- 
ited simply  to  what  the  reporter  himself  did.   They  must  also 
include  information  on  those  objective  conditions  observed  dur- 
ing the  work  which  have  a  bearing  on  our  struggle,  and  especial- 
ly considerations  which  can  lead  to  a  change  or  improvement  in 
our  future  work.   Suggestions  for  improvements  found  necessary 
in  the  course  of  the  work  must  also  be  raised  in  the  report. 
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All  communist  cells,  fractions  and  working  groups  should 
regularly  discuss  reports ,  both  those  which  they  have  received 
and  those  which  they  must  present.   Discussions  must  become  an 
established  habit. 

Cells  and  working  groups  must  also  make  sure  that  indi- 
vidual party  members  or  groups  of  members  are  regularly  put  on 
special  assignment  to  observe  and  report  on  opponent  organiza- 
tions, particularly  petty-bourgeois  workers  organizations  and 
above  all  on  the  organizations  of  the  "socialist"  parties. 


IV.   ON  PROPAGANDA  AND  AGITATION 

20.  In  the  period  prior  to  the  open  revolutionary  uprising 
our  most  general  task  is  revolutionary  propaganda  and  agitation. 
This  activity,  and  the  organization  of  it,  is  often  in  large 
part  still  conducted  in  the  old  formal  manner,  through  casual 
intervention  from  the  outside  at  mass  meetings,  without  par- 
ticular concern  for  the  concrete  revolutionary  content  of  our 
speeches  and  written  material. 

Communist  propaganda  and  agitation  must  above  all  root 
itself  deep  in  the  midst  of  the  proletariat.   It  must  grow  out 
of  the  concrete  life  of  the  workers,  out  of  their  common  inter- 
ests and  aspirations  and  particularly  out  of  their  common 
struggles . 

The  most  important  aspect  of  communist  propaganda  i_s  the 
revolutionizing  effect  of  its  content.   Our  slogans  and  posi- 
tions on  concrete  questions  in  different  situations  must  always 
be  carefully  weighed  from  this  standpoint.   Not  only  the  profes- 
sional propagandists  and  agitators,  but  all  other  party  members 
as  well,  must  receive  ongoing  and  thorough  instruction  so  they 
can  arrive  at  correct  positions. 

21 .  The  main  forms  of  communist  propaganda  and  agitation 
are:  individual  discussion;  participation  in  the  struggles  of 
the  trade-union  and  political  workers  movement;  impact  through 
the  party's  press  and  literature.   Every  member  of  a  legal  or 
illegal  party  should  in  some  way  participate  regularly  in  all 
this  work. 

Propaganda  through  individual  discussion  must  be  system- 
atically organized  as  door-to-door  agitation  and  conducted  by 
working  groups  established  for  this  purpose.   Not  a  single  house 
within  the  local  party  organization's  area  of  influence  can  be 
left  out  in  this  agitation.   In  larger  cities,  specially  organ- 
ized street  agitation  in  conjunction  with  posters  and  leaflets 
can  also  yield  good  results.   Furthermore,  at  the  workplace,  the 
cells  or  fractions  must  conduct  regular  agitation  on  an  individ- 
ual level,  combined  with  literature  distribution. 
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In  countries  where  national  minorities  form  a  part  of  the 
population,  it  is  the  party's  duty  to  devote  the  necessary 
attention  to  propaganda  and  agitation  among  the  proletarian 
layers  of  these  minorities.   This  agitation  and  propaganda  must 
obviously  be  conducted  in  the  languages  of  the  respective 
national  minorities;  appropriate  party  organs  must  be  created 
for  this  purpose. 

22.  In  conducting  propaganda  in  those  capitalist  countries 
where  the  great  majority  of  the  proletariat  does  not  yet  possess 
conscious  revolutionary  inclinations,  communists  must  constantly 
search  for  more  effective  methods  of  work  in  order  to  intersect 
the  nonrevolutionary  worker  as  he  begins  his  revolutionary 
awakening,  making  the  revolutionary  movement  comprehensible  and 
accessible  to  him.   Communist  propaganda  should  use  its  slogans 
to  reinforce  the  budding,  unconscious,  partial,  wavering  and 
semi-bourgeois  tendencies  toward  revolutionary  politics  which  in 
various  situations  are  wrestling  in  his  brain  against  bourgeois 
traditions  and  propaganda. 

At  the  same  time,  communist  propaganda  must  not  be  re- 
stricted to  the  present  limited,  vague  demands  or  aspirations  of 
the  proletarian  masses.   The  revolutionary  kernel  in  these 
demands  and  aspirations  is  only  the  necessary  point  of  departure 
for  our  intervention  because  only  by  making  these  links  can  the 
workers  be  brought  closer  to  an  understanding  of  communism. 

23.  Communist  agitation  among  the  proletarian  masses  must 
be  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  workers  engaged  in  struggle 
recognize  our  communist  organization  as  the  courageous,  sensi- 
ble, energetic  and  unswervingly  devoted  leader  of  their  own 
common  movement. 

To  achieve  this  the  communists  must  take  part  in  all  the 
elementary  struggles  and  movements  of  the  working  class  and  must 
fight  for  the  workers'  cause  in  every  conflict  with  the  capital- 
ists over  hours,  wages,  working  conditions,  etc.   In  doing  this 
the  communists  must  become  intimately  involved  in  the  concrete 
questions  of  working-class  life;  they  must  help  the  workers 
untangle  these  questions,  call  their  attention  to  the  most  im- 
portant abuses  and  help  them  formulate  the  demands  directed  at 
the  capitalists  precisely  and  practically;  attempt  to  develop 
among  the  workers  the  sense  of  solidarity,  awaken  their  con- 
sciousness to  the  common  interests  and  the  common  cause  of  all 
workers  of  the  country  as  a  united  working  class  constituting  a 
section  of  the  world  army  of  the  proletariat. 

Only  through  such  absolutely  necessary  day-to-day  work, 
through  continual  self-sacrificing  participation  in  all  strug- 
gles of  the  proletariat,  can  the  "Communist  Party"  develop  into 
a  communist  party.   Only  thus  will  it  distinguish  itself  from 
the  obsolete  socialist  parties,  which  are  merely  propaganda  and 
recruiting  parties,  whose  activity  consists  only  of  collecting 
members,  speechifying  about  reforms  and  exploiting  parliamentary 
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impossibilities.   The  purposeful  and  self-sacrificing  participa- 
tion of  the  entire  party  membership  in  the  school  of  the  daily 
struggles  and  conflicts  of  the  exploited  with  the  exploiters  is 
the  indispensable  precondition  not  only  for  the  conquest  of 
power,  but,  to  an  even  greater  extent,  for  exercising  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat.   Only  the  leadership  of  the  working 
masses  in  constant  small-scale  battles  against  the  encroachments 
of  capital  will  enable  the  communist  parties  to  become  vanguards 
of  the  working  class--vanguards  which  in  fact  systematically 
learn  to  lead  the  proletariat  and  acquire  the  capacity  for  the 
consciously  prepared  ouster  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

24.  Particularly  in  strikes,  lockouts  and  other  mass  dis- 
missals of  workers,  the  communists  must  be  mobilized  in  force  to 
take  part  in  the  movement  of  the  workers. 

It  is  the  greatest  error  for  communists  to  invoke  the 
communist  program  and  the  final  armed  revolutionary  struggle  as 
an  excuse  to  passively  look  down  on  or  even  to  oppose  the  pres- 
ent struggles  of  the  workers  for  small  improvements  in  their 
working  conditions.   No  matter  how  small  and  modest  the  demands 
for  which  the  workers  are  ready  to  fight  the  capitalists  today, 
this  must  never  be  a  reason  for  communists  to  abstain  from  the 
struggle.   To  be  sure,  in  our  agitational  work  we  communists 
should  not  show  ourselves  to  be  blind  instigators  of  stupid 
strikes  and  other  reckless  actions;  rather,  the  communists 
everywhere  must  earn  the  reputation  among  the  struggling  workers 
as  their  ablest  comrades  in  struggle. 

25.  In  the  trade-union  movement,  communist  cells  and  frac- 
tions are  in  practice  often  quite  at  a  loss  when  confronted  with 
the  simplest  questions  of  the  day.   It  is  easy  but  fruitless  to 
preach  j  ust  the  general  principles  of  communism,  only  to  fall 
into  the  negative  stance  of  vulgar  syndicalism  when  faced  with 
concrete  questions.   This  merely  plays  into  the  hands  of  the 
yellow  Amsterdam  leadership. 

Instead,  communists  should  determine  their  revolutionary 
position  in  accordance  with  the  objective  content  of  each  ques- 
tion that  arises.   For  example,  instead  of  being  content  to 
oppose  every  wage  agreement  in  theory  and  in  principle,  commu- 
nists should  above  all  fight  directly  against  the  actual  content 
of  the  wage  agreements  advocated  by  the  Amsterdam  leaders. 
Since  every  shackle  on  the  militancy  of  the  proletariat  is  to  be 
condemned  and  vigorously  combatted,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  aim  of  the  capitalists  and  their  Amsterdam  accomplices  is  to 
use  every  wage  agreement  to  tie  the  struggling  workers'  hands, 
it  is  therefore  obviously  the  duty  of  communists  to  expose  this 
aim  before  the  workers.   But  as  a  rule  communists  can  best 
achieve  this  by  advancing  wage  proposals  which  do  not  constitute 
a  shackle  on  the  workers. 

The  same  position  applies,  for  example,  to  assistance  funds 
and  trade-union  benefit  societies.   Collecting  strike  funds  and 
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granting  strike  benefits  from  a  common  pool  is  in  itself  a  good 
thing.   Opposition  in  principle  to  this  activity  is  misplaced. 
It  is  only  the  way  in  which  the  Amsterdam  leaders  want  to  col- 
lect and  use  these  funds  that  contradicts  the  revolutionary 
class  interests  of  the  workers.   In  the  case  of  union  health 
insurance  and  the  like,  communists  should  for  example  demand  the 
abolition  of  compulsory  special  payments  and  of  all  binding 
conditions  for  voluntary  funds.   However,  if  part  of  the  member- 
ship still  wants  to  secure  sick  benefits  by  making  payments, 
they  will  not  understand  if  we  simply  wish  to  forbid  it.   It  is 
first  necessary  to  rid  these  members  of  their  petty-bourgeois 
aspirations  through  intensive  propaganda  on  an  individual  level. 

26.  In  the  struggle  against  the  social-democratic  and 
other  petty-bourgeois  leaders  of  the  trade  unions  and  various 
workers  parties,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  obtaining  anything  by 
persuading  them.   The  struggle  against  them  must  be  organized 
with  the  utmost  energy.   However,  the  only  sure  and  successful 
way  to  combat  them  is  to  split  away  their  supporters  by  convinc- 
ing the  workers  that  their  social-traitor  leaders  are  lackeys  of 
capitalism.   Therefore,  where  possible  these  leaders  must  first 
be  put  into  situations  in  which  they  are  forced  to  unmask  them- 
selves; after  such  preparation  they  can  then  be  attacked  in  the 
sharpest  way. 

It  is  by  no  means  enough  to  simply  curse  the  Amsterdam 
leaders  as  "yellow."   Rather,  their  "yellowness"  must  be  proved 
continually  by  practical  examples.   Their  activity  in  joint 
industrial  councils,  in  the  International  Labor  Office  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  in  bourgeois  ministries  and  administrations; 
the  treacherous  words  in  their  speeches  at  conferences  and  in 
parliamentary  bodies;  the  key  passages  in  their  many  concilia- 
tory hack  articles  in  hundreds  of  newspapers;  and  in  particular 
their  vacillating  and  hesitant  behavior  in  preparing  and  con- 
ducting even  the  most  minor  wage  struggles  and  strikes--all  this 
provides  daily  opportunities  to  expose  and  brand  the  unreliable 
and  treacherous  doings  of  the  Amsterdam  leaders  as  "yellow" 
through  simply  formulated  motions,  resolutions  and  straight- 
forward speeches. 

The  cells  and  fractions  must  conduct  their  practical  offen- 
sives systematically .   The  excuses  of  lower-level  union  bureau- 
crats, who  barricade  themselves  behind  statutes,  union 
conference  decisions  and  instructions  from  the  top  leadership 
out  of  weakness  (often  even  despite  good  will),  must  not  hinder 
the  communists  from  going  ahead  with  tenacity  and  repeatedly 
demanding  that  the  lower-level  bureaucrats  state  clearly  what 
they  have  done  to  remove  these  ostensible  obstacles  and  whether 
they  are  ready  to  fight  openly  alongside  the  membership  to  sur- 
mount these  obstacles. 

27.  Communists'  participation  in  meetings  and  conferences 
of  trade-union  organizations  must  be  carefully  prepared  in  ad- 
vance by  the  fractions  and  working  groups,  for  example,  drafting 
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their  own  resolutions,  choosing  speakers  to  present  and  to  sup- 
port the  motions,  nominating  capable,  experienced  and  energetic 
comrades  for  election,  etc. 

Through  their  working  groups,  communist  organizations  must 
also  prepare  carefully  for  all  general  meetings  of  workers, 
election  meetings,  demonstrations,  political  working-class  fes- 
tivals and  the  like,  held  by  opponent  parties.   When  the  commu- 
nists call  general  workers'  meetings  themselves,  as  many  commu- 
nist working  groups  as  possible  must  coordinate  their  actions 
according  to  a  unified  plan,  both  beforehand  and  while  the  meet- 
ings are  in  progress,  to  ensure  that  full  organizational  use  is 
made  of  such  meetings. 

28.  Communists  must  learn  how  to  be  ever  more  effective  in 
drawing  unorganized ,  politically  unconscious  workers  into  the 
sphere  of  lasting  party  influence.   Through  our  cells  and  frac- 
tions we  should  induce  these  workers  to  join  trade  unions  and 
read  our  party  press.   Other  workers  associations  (cooperatives, 
organizations  of  war  victims,  educational  associations  and  study 
circles,  sports  clubs,  theater  groups,  etc.)  can  also  be  used  to 
transmit  our  influence.   Where  the  communist  party  must  work 
illegally  such  workers  associations  can  be  founded  outside  the 
party  as  well,  on  the  initiative  of  party  members  with  the  con- 
sent and  supervision  of  the  leading  party  bodies  (sympathizers' 
associations).   For  many  proletarians  who  have  remained  politi- 
cally indifferent,  communist  youth  and  women ' s  organizations  can 
first  arouse  interest  in  a  common  organizational  life  through 
courses,  reading  groups,  excursions,  festivals,  Sunday  outings, 
etc.   Such  workers  can  then  be  drawn  permanently  close  to  the 
organizations  and  in  this  way  also  induced  to  aid  our  party  with 
useful  work  (distributing  leaflets,  circulating  party  newspa- 
pers, pamphlets,  etc.).   They  will  overcome  their  petty-bour- 
geois inclinations  most  easily  through  such  active  participation 
in  the  common  movement. 

29.  In  order  to  win  the  semi -proletarian  layers  of  the 
working  population  as  sympathizers  of  the  revolutionary  prole- 
tariat, communists  must  utilize  these  intermediate  layers'  par- 
ticular conflicts  of  interest  with  the  big  landowners,  the 
capitalists  and  the  capitalist  state,  and  overcome  their  mis- 
trust of  the  proletarian  revolution  through  continual  persua- 
sion.  This  may  often  require  prolonged  interaction  with  them. 
Their  confidence  in  the  communist  movement  can  be  promoted  by 
sympathetic  interest  in  their  daily  needs,  free  information  and 
assistance  in  overcoming  small  difficulties  which  they  are  at  a 
loss  to  solve,  drawing  them  to  special  free  public  educational 
meetings,  etc.   Meanwhile,  it  is  necessary  for  communists  to 
cautiously  and  untiringly  counteract  opponent  organizations  and 
individuals  who  possess  authority  locally  or  have  influence  on 
laboring  small  peasants,  cottage  workers  and  other  semi-prole- 
tarian elements.   The  most  immediate  enemies  of  the  exploited, 
whom  they  know  as  oppressors  from  their  own  experience,  must  be 
exposed  as  the  representatives  and  personification  of  the  whole 
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criminal  capitalist  system.  Communist  propaganda  and  agitation 
must  intensively  exploit  in  comprehensible  terms  all  day-to-day 
events  which  bring  the  state  bureaucracy  into  conflict  with  the 
ideals  of  petty-bourgeois  democracy  and  the  "rule  of  law." 

Every  local  organization  in  the  countryside  must  meticu- 
lously divide  the  task  of  door-to-door  agitation  among  its  mem- 
bers and  extend  this  agitation  to  all  the  villages,  farmsteads 
and  individual  houses  in  the  area  covered  by  its  work. 

30.   For  propaganda  work  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  capi- 
talist state,  a  special  study  must  be  made  of  the  most  appro- 
priate methods  in  each  individual  country.   Anti-militarist 
agitation  in  the  pacifist  sense  is  extremely  detrimental;  it 
only  furthers  the  efforts  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  disarm  the  pro- 
letariat.  The  proletariat  rejects  in  principle  and  combats  with 
the  utmost  energy  all  military  institutions  of  the  bourgeois 
state  and  of  the  bourgeois  class  in  general.   On  the  other  hand, 
it  utilizes  these  institutions  (army,  rifle  clubs,  territorial 
militias,  etc.)  to  give  the  workers  military  training  for  revo- 
lutionary battles.   Therefore,  it  is  not  against  the  military 
training  of  youth  and  workers  but  against  the  militaristic  order 
and  the  autocratic  rule  of  the  officers  that  intensive  agitation 
should  be  directed.   Every  possibility  for  the  proletariat  to 
get  weapons  into  its  hands  must  be  exploited  to  the  fullest. 

The  rank-and-file  soldiers  must  be  made  aware  of  the  class 
division  evident  in  the  material  privileges  of  the  officers  and 
the  rough  treatment  of  the  ranks.   Furthermore,  this  agitation 
must  make  clear  to  the  ranks  that  their  whole  future  is  inex- 
tricably bound  up  with  the  fate  of  the  exploited  class.   In  the 
advanced  period  characterized  by  incipient  revolutionary  fer- 
ment, agitation  for  the  democratic  election  of  all  officers  by 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  and  for  the  founding  of  soldiers  coun- 
cils can  be  very  effective  in  undermining  the  pillars  of  capi- 
talist class  rule. 

The  greatest  vigilance  and  incisiveness  are  always  neces- 
sary in  agitating  against  the  bourgeoisie's  special  class-war 
troops,  especially  against  their  volunteer  armed  gangs.   Where 
their  social  composition  and  corruption  make  it  possible,  the 
social  decomposition  of  their  ranks  must  be  systematically  pro- 
moted at  the  right  time.   If  they  have  a  homogeneous  bourgeois 
class  character,  for  example  in  troops  drawn  purely  from  the 
officer  corps,  they  must  be  exposed  before  the  entire  popula- 
tion, made  so  despicable  and  hated  that  the  resulting  isolation 
grinds  them  to  pieces  from  within. 


V.   ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  POLITICAL  STRUGGLES 

31 .   For  a  communist  party  there  is  no  time  when  the  party 
organization  cannot  be  politically  active.   The  organizational 
exploitation  of  every  political  and  economic  situation,  and  of 
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every  change  in  these  situations,  must  be  developed  into  organi- 
zational strategy  and  tactics. 

Even  if  the  party  is  still  weak,  it  can  exploit  politically 
stirring  events  or  major  strikes  that  convulse  the  whole  economy 
by  carrying  out  a  well-planned  and  systematically  organized 
radical  propaganda  campaign.  Once  a  party  has  decided  that  such 
a  campaign  is  appropriate,  it  must  energetically  concentrate  all 
members  and  sections  of  the  party  on  it. 

First,  the  party  must  make  use  of  all  the  ties  it  has 
forged  through  the  work  of  its  cells  and  working  groups  to  or- 
ganize meetings  in  the  main  centers  of  political  organization  or 
of  the  strike  movement.   In  these  meetings  the  party's  speakers 
must  make  the  communist  slogans  clear  to  the  participants  as  the 
way  out  of  their  plight.   Special  working  groups  must  prepare 
these  meetings  well,  down  to  the  last  detail.   If  it  is  not 
possible  to  hold  our  own  meetings,  suitable  comrades  should 
intervene  as  major  speakers  during  the  discussion  at  general 
meetings  of  workers  on  strike  or  engaged  in  other  struggles. 

If  there  is  a  prospect  of  winning  over  the  majority  or  a 
large  part  of  the  meeting  to  our  slogans,  an  attempt  must  be 
made  to  express  these  slogans  in  well-formulated  and  skillfully 
motivated  motions  and  resolutions.   If  such  resolutions  are 
adopted,  then  at  all  meetings  in  the  same  town  or  in  other  areas 
involved  in  this  movement  we  must  work  toward  getting  an 
increasing  number  of  the  same  or  similar  motions  and  resolutions 
adopted,  or  at  least  supported  by  strong  minorities.   We  will 
thus  consolidate  the  proletarian  layers  in  motion,  whom  we  had 
initially  influenced  only  through  our  ideas,  bringing  them  to 
recognize  the  new  leadership. 

After  all  such  meetings,  the  working  groups  which  took  part 
in  organizationally  preparing  and  utilizing  them  must  meet 
briefly,  not  only  to  prepare  a  report  for  the  party  committee  in 
charge  of  the  work,  but  also  to  immediately  draw  the  lessons 
which  are  necessary  for  further  work  from  the  experience  gained, 
or  from  any  errors. 

Depending  on  the  situation,  we  must  make  our  operational 
slogans  accessible  to  interested  layers  of  workers  with  posters 
and  flyers,  or  else  distribute  detailed  leaflets  to  those  en- 
gaged in  struggle,  using  the  slogans  of  the  day  to  make  commu- 
nism comprehensible  in  the  context  of  the  situation.   Skillful 
postering  requires  specially  organized  groups  to  find  suitable 
locations  and  choose  times  for  effective  paste-up.   Leafletting 
in  and  outside  the  plants  and  in  restaurants  and  pubs  used  as 
centers  of  communication  by  the  layers  of  workers  involved  in 
the  movement,  at  major  transit  intersections,  employment  offices 
and  train  stations,  should  be  combined  wherever  possible  with 
the  kind  of  discussion  whose  catchwords  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
aroused  masses  of  workers.   Detailed  leaflets  should  if  possible 
be  distributed  only  in  buildings,  plants,  halls,  apartment 
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buildings  or  wherever  else  we  can  expect  they  will  be  read 
attentively. 

This  intensified  propaganda  must  be  supported  by  parallel 
work  at  all  trade-union  and  plant  meetings  caught  up  in  the 
movement.   When  necessary,  our  comrades  must  raise  the  demand 
for  such  meetings  or  organize  them  themselves  and  must  provide 
suitable  speakers  for  main  presentations  or  discussion.   Most  of 
the  space  in  our  party  newspapers,  and  the  papers'  best  argu- 
ments, must  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  such  a  particular  move- 
ment, just  as  the  entire  organizational  apparatus  must  be  wholly 
and  unflaggingly  dedicated  to  the  general  aim  of  the  movement 
for  its  duration. 

32.  Demonstration  campaigns  require  a  very  flexible  and 
dedicated  leadership  which  must  keep  the  aim  of  the  campaign 
clearly  in  mind  and  be  able  to  discern  at  any  moment  whether  a 
demonstration  has  reached  the  upper  limit  of  effectiveness,  or 
whether,  in  the  given  situation,  it  is  possible  to  further  in- 
tensify the  movement  by  expanding  it  into  mass  action  in  the 
form  of  demonstrative  strikes  and  finally  mass  strikes.   The 
peace  demonstrations  during  the  war  taught  us  that  a  real  prole- 
tarian combat  party,  albeit  small  and  illegal,  cannot  turn  aside 
or  halt  even  after  such  demonstrations  have  been  suppressed  when 
a  major,  immediately  relevant  goal  is  involved  that  is  naturally 
bound  to  generate  wider  and  wider  interest  among  the  masses. 

It  is  best  to  base  street  demonstrations  on  the  major  fac- 
tories.  First  our  cells  and  fractions  must  have  done  systematic 
groundwork  in  a  suitable  situation  to  bring  the  mood  to  a  cer- 
tain uniformity  through  oral  propaganda  and  leaflets.   Then  the 
committee  in  charge  must  bring  together  the  party  cadres  with 
authority  in  the  plants--the  cell  and  fraction  leaders--to  dis- 
cuss arrangements  for  the  coming  day  so  that  our  contingents 
march  up  in  a  disciplined  fashion  and  converge  punctually.   They 
must  also  decide  on  the  character  of  the  slogans  of  the  day,  the 
prospects  for  broadening  the  demonstrations,  and  when  to  break 
off  and  disperse.   A  thoroughly  briefed  and  organizationally 
experienced  corps  of  energetic  functionaries  must  form  the  back- 
bone of  the  demonstration  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  plants  up 
to  the  time  the  mass  action  disperses.   In  order  for  these  func- 
tionaries to  remain  in  active  contact  with  each  other  and  be 
provided  with  the  continuously  necessary  political  directives, 
responsible  party  workers  must  be  systematically  distributed 
throughout  the  crowd  of  demonstrators.   This  kind  of  flexible, 
political-organizational  leadership  of  the  demonstration  best 
lays  the  basis  for  renewed  demonstrations  and  for  possibly 
broadening  them  into  larger  mass  actions. 

33.  Communist  parties  which  have  already  achieved  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  internal  cohesion,  a  tested  corps  of  function- 
aries and  a  considerable  mass  following  must  do  their  utmost 
through  major  campaigns  to  completely  overcome  the  influence  of 
the  social-traitor  leaders  over  the  working  class  and  to  bring 
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the  majority  of  the  working  masses  under  communist  leadership. 
The  way  the  campaigns  are  organized  will  depend  on  the  situa- 
tion—on whether  current  struggles  enable  the  party  to  move  to 
the  forefront  as  the  proletarian  leadership,  or  whether  tempo- 
rary stagnation  prevails.   The  composition  of  the  party  will 
also  be  a  decisive  factor  for  the  organizational  methods  of 
campaigns.   For  example,  the  so-called  "Open  Letter"  was  used  by 
the  VKPD  in  order  to  win  over  the  crucial  social  layers  of  the 
proletariat  more  effectively  than  was  otherwise  then  possible 
for  a  young  mass  party  to  do  in  the  individual  districts.   To 
unmask  the  social-traitor  leaders,  the  Communist  Party 
approached  the  other  mass  organizations  of  the  proletariat  at  a 
time  of  increasing  impoverishment  and  sharpening  class  antago- 
nisms, demanding  openly  before  the  proletariat  an  answer  as  to 
whether  these  leaders--with  their  supposedly  powerful  organ- 
izations—were prepared  to  take  up  the  struggle  together  with 
the  Communist  Party  against  the  obvious  impoverishment  of  the 
proletariat,  for  the  most  minimal  demands,  for  a  measly  crust  of 
bread. 

Wherever  the  Communist  Party  initiates  a  similar  campaign, 
it  must  make  all  organizational  preparations  to  ensure  that  its 
intervention  wins  a  response  among  the  broadest  working  masses. 
All  the  party's  industrial  fractions  and  trade-union  function- 
aries must,  at  their  next  plant  and  union  meetings  and  in  all 
public  meetings  (after  thoroughly  preparing  for  such  meetings), 
effectively  present  the  party's  demands  as  the  totality  of  the 
lif e-and-death  demands  of  the  proletariat.   Wherever  our  cells 
or  fractions  seek  to  take  the  offensive  to  advance  mass  agree- 
ment with  our  demands,  leaflets,  flyers  and  posters  must  be 
distributed  in  a  skillful  manner  to  use  the  mood  of  the  masses 
advantageously.   Our  party  press  must  daily  feature  the  issues 
of  the  movement  during  the  weeks  of  the  campaign,  alternating 
between  shorter  and  more  detailed  articles,  written  from  contin- 
ually varied  standpoints.   The  organizations  must  supply  the 
press  with  a  steady  stream  of  material  for  this,  and  must  ener- 
getically ensure  that  the  editors  do  not  flag  in  promoting  the 
party  campaign  in  the  press.   The  party  fractions  in  parliamen- 
tary and  municipal  bodies  must  also  be  systematically  put  to 
work  in  such  struggles.   Following  the  directives  of  the  party 
leadership,  they  must  speak  for  the  movement  in  the  parliamen- 
tary bodies  by  introducing  appropriate  motions.   These  parlia- 
mentary representatives  must  regard  themselves  as  conscious 
members  of  the  struggling  masses,  as  their  spokesmen  in  the  camp 
of  the  class  enemy,  as  responsible  functionaries  and  party 
workers . 

If  the  united,  organizationally  concentrated  work  of  all 
the  party's  forces  leads  in  a  few  weeks  to  the  adoption  of  a 
large  and  steadily  increasing  number  of  resolutions  in  agreement 
with  our  demands,  the  party  will  be  faced  with  the  serious  or- 
ganizational question  of  providing  an  organizational  framework 
for  the  masses  who  are  in  agreement  with  our  slogans.   If  the 
movement  has  assumed  a  predominantly  trade-union  character, 
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steps  must  be  taken  above  all  to  increase  our  organizational 
influence  in  the  unions:  our  fractions  must  proceed  with  well- 
prepared,  direct  offensives  against  the  local  trade-union  lead- 
ership, either  to  defeat  them  or  else  to  force  them  to  wage  an 
organized  struggle  on  the  basis  of  our  party's  demands.   Where 
plant  councils,  factory  committees  or  similar  bodies  exist,  our 
fraction  should  intervene  to  induce  plenary  meetings  of  these 
plant  councils  or  factory  committees  to  decide  in  favor  of  this 
struggle.   If  several  local  organizations  have  been  won  over  to 
such  a  movement  fighting  under  communist  leadership  for  the  bare 
lif e-and-death  interests  of  the  proletariat,  they  must  be  con- 
vened in  conferences;  plant  meetings  which  have  come  out  in 
support  should  also  send  their  special  delegates.   The  new 
leadership  thus  consolidating  itself  under  communist  influence 
will  gain  new  impetus  by  this  concentration  of  the  active  groups 
of  the  organized  working  class;  this  impetus  must  in  turn  be 
used  to  drive  the  leadership  of  the  socialist  parties  and  trade 
unions  forward--or  to  expose  them,  including  with  respect  to 
their  organizational  affiliation. 

In  the  economic  sectors  where  our  party  possesses  its  best 
organizations  and  where  it  has  encountered  the  most  widespread 
agreement  with  its  demands,  the  organized  pressure  which  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  local  trade  unions  and  plant  coun- 
cils must  be  used  to  consolidate  all  the  isolated  economic 
struggles  being  waged  in  this  sector,  as  well  as  the  developing 
movements  of  other  groups,  into  a  unified,  militant  movement. 
This  movement  must  transcend  the  framework  of  the  particular 
interests  of  individual  trades  and  raise  several  elementary 
demands  in  their  common  interest  which  can  then  be  won  through 
the  joint  forces  of  all  organizations  in  the  district.   It  is  in 
such  a  movement  that  the  Communist  Party  will  prove  itself  to  be 
the  real  leader  of  that  section  of  the  proletariat  which  wants 
to  fight,  while  the  trade-union  bureaucracy  and  the  socialist 
parties,  who  would  oppose  such  a  jointly  organized,  militant 
movement,  would  be  f inished--not  only  politically  as  regards 
their  ideas,  but  also  in  practical  organizational  terms. 

34.   If  the  Communist  Party  attempts  to  take  the  leadership 
of  the  masses  into  its  hands  at  a  time  of  acute  political  and 
economic  tensions  leading  to  the  outbreak  of  new  movements  and 
struggles,  it  can  dispense  with  raising  special  demands  and 
appeal  in  simple  and  popular  language  directly  to  the  members  of 
the  socialist  parties  and  trade  unions  not  to  abstain  from  the 
struggles  necessitated  by  their  misery  and  increasing  oppression 
at  the  hands  of  the  employers.   Even  if  their  bureaucratic 
leaders  are  opposed,  the  ranks  must  fight  if  they  are  to  avoid 
being  driven  to  complete  ruin.   The  party's  press  organs,  espe- 
cially its  daily  newspapers,  must  emphatically  prove  day  after 
day  during  such  a  party  campaign  that  the  communists  are  ready 
to  intervene  as  leaders  in  the  current  and  impending  struggles 
of  the  pauperized  proletariat,  and  that  in  the  immediate  acute 
situation  their  combativeness  will,  wherever  possible,  come  to 
the  aid  of  all  the  oppressed.   It  must  be  proved  day  in  and  day 
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out  that  without  these  struggles  the  working  class  will  no 
longer  have  any  possibilities  for  existence  and  that,  despite 
this  fact,  the  old  organizations  are  trying  to  avoid  and 
obstruct  these  struggles. 

The  plant  and  trade-union  fractions,  continually  pointing 
to  the  communists'  combativeness  and  willingness  to  sacrifice, 
must  make  it  clear  to  their  fellow  workers  in  meetings  that 
abstention  from  the  struggle  is  no  longer  possible.   The  main 
task  in  such  a  campaign,  however,  is  to  organizationally  consol- 
idate and  unify  all  struggles  and  movements  born  of  the  situa- 
tion.  Not  only  must  the  cells  and  fractions  in  the  trades  and 
plants  involved  in  the  struggles  continually  maintain  close 
organic  contact  among  themselves,  but  the  leading  bodies  must 
also  (both  through  the  district  committees  and  through  the  cen- 
tral leadership)  immediately  place  functionaries  and  responsible 
party  workers  at  the  disposal  of  all  movements  which  break  out. 
Working  directly  with  those  in  struggle,  they  must  lead, 
broaden,  intensify,  generalize  and  link  up  the  movements.   The 
organization's  primary  job  is  to  place  what  is  common  to  these 
various  struggles  in  sharp  relief  and  bring  it  into  the  fore- 
ground, in  order  to  urge  a  general  solution  to  the  struggle,  by 
political  means  if  necessary. 

As  the  struggles  become  more  intense  and  generalized,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  create  unified  bodies  to  lead  them.   If  the 
bureaucratic  strike  leaderships  of  some  unions  cave  in  prema- 
turely, we  must  be  quick  to  push  for  their  replacement  by  com- 
munists, who  must  assure  a  firm,  resolute  leadership  of  the 
struggle.   In  cases  where  we  have  succeeded  in  combining  several 
struggles,  we  must  push  for  setting  up  a  joint  leadership  for 
the  campaign,  in  which  the  communists  should  obtain  the  leading 
positions  to  the  extent  possible.   With  proper  organizational 
preparation,  a  joint  leadership  for  the  campaign  can  often 
easily  be  set  up  through  the  trade-union  fractions  as  well  as 
through  plant  fractions,  plant  councils,  plant  council  plenary 
meetings  and  especially  through  general  meetings  of  strikers. 

If  the  movement  assumes  a  political  character  as  a  result 
of  becoming  generalized  and  as  a  result  of  the  intervention  of 
employers'  organizations  and  government  authorities,  then  the 
election  of  workers  councils  may  become  possible  and  necessary, 
and  propaganda  and  organizational  preparation  must  be  initiated 
for  this.   All  party  publications  must  then  intensively  put 
forward  the  idea  that  only  through  such  organs  of  its  own,  aris- 
ing directly  from  the  workers'  struggles,  can  the  working  class 
achieve  its  real  liberation  with  the  necessary  ruthlessness , 
even  without  the  trade-union  bureaucracy  and  its  socialist  party 
satellites . 

35.   Communist  parties  which  have  already  grown  strong, 
particularly  the  large  mass  parties,  should  also  take  organiza- 
tional measures  to  be  continually  armed  for  political  mass  ac- 
tions.  In  demonstration  campaigns  and  economic  mass  movements, 
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in  all  partial  actions,  one  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  the 
need  to  energetically  and  tenaciously  consolidate  the  organiza- 
tional experience  of  these  movements  in  order  to  achieve  ever 
more  solid  ties  with  the  broader  masses.   The  experience  of  all 
new  major  movements  must  repeatedly  be  discussed  and  reviewed  at 
broad  conferences  which  bring  the  leading  functionaries  and 
responsible  party  workers  together  with  the  shop  stewards  from 
the  large  and  medium-sized  plants,  so  that  the  network  of  ties 
through  the  shop  stewards  can  be  made  ever  more  solid  and  organ- 
ized ever  more  securely.   Close  bonds  of  mutual  trust  between 
the  leading  functionaries  and  responsible  party  workers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  shop  stewards  on  the  other,  are  organization- 
ally the  best  guarantee  that  political  mass  actions  will  not  be 
initiated  prematurely  and  that  their  scope  will  correspond  to 
the  circumstances  and  the  current  level  of  party  influence. 

Unless  the  party  organization  maintains  the  closest  ties 
with  the  proletarian  masses  employed  in  the  large  and  medium- 
sized  factories,  the  Communist  Party  will  not  be  able  to  achieve 
major  mass  actions  and  genuinely  revolutionary  movements.   If 
the  uprising  in  Italy  last  year--which  was  unquestionably  revo- 
lutionary in  character  and  found  its  strongest  expression  in  the 
factory  occupations--collapsed  prematurely,  then  this  was  no 
doubt  in  part  due  to  the  betrayal  of  the  trade-union  bureaucracy 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  party's  political  leaders,  but  also 
partly  because  no  intimate,  organized  ties  existed  at  all  be- 
tween the  party  and  the  plants  through  factory  shop  stewards  who 
were  politically  informed  and  interested  in  party  life.   It  is 
also  beyond  doubt  that  the  attempt  to  aggressively  utilize  the 
political  potential  of  the  great  English  miners  movement  this 
year  suffered  extraordinarily  from  this  same  failing. 


VI.   ON  THE  PARTY  PRESS 

36.  The  communist  press  must  be  developed  and  improved  by 
the  party  with  tireless  energy. 

No  newspaper  may  be  recognized  as  a  communist  organ  if  it 
does  not  submit  to  the  directives  of  the  party.   Analogously, 
this  principle  is  to  be  applied  to  all  literary  products  such  as 
periodicals,  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  with  due  regard  for  their 
theoretical,  propagandistic  or  other  character. 

The  party  must  be  more  concerned  with  having  good  papers 
than  with  having  many  of  them.   Above  all,  every  communist  party 
must  have  a  good,  if  possible  daily,  central  organ. 

37.  A  communist  newspaper  must  never  become  a  capitalist 
enterprise  like  the  bourgeois  press  and  often  even  the  so-called 
"socialist"  papers.   Our  paper  must  keep  itself  independent  from 
the  capitalist  credit  institutions.   Skillful  solicitation  of 
advertising--which  in  the  case  of  legal  mass  parties  can  greatly 
help  in  keeping  our  press  afloat--must  never  lead,  for  example, 
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to  our  becoming  dependent  in  any  way  on  the  major  advertisers. 
Rather,  the  press  of  our  mass  parties  will  most  quickly  win 
unconditional  respect  through  its  intransigent  attitude  on  all 
proletarian  social  questions.   Our  paper  should  not  pander  to  an 
appetite  for  sensationalism  or  serve  as  entertainment  for  the 
public  at  large.   It  cannot  yield  to  the  criticism  of  petty- 
bourgeois  literati  or  journalistic  virtuosi  in  order  to  make 
itself  "respectable." 

38.  The  communist  newspaper  must  above  all  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  oppressed  struggling  workers.   It  should  be  our 
best  propagandist  and  agitator,  the  leading  propagandist  of  the 
proletarian  revolution. 

Our  paper  has  the  task  of  collecting  valuable  experiences 
from  the  entirety  of  the  work  of  party  members  and  then  of  pre- 
senting these  to  party  comrades  as  a  guide  for  the  continued 
review  and  improvement  of  communist  methods  of  work.   These 
experiences  should  be  exchanged  at  joint  meetings  of  editors 
from  the  entire  country;  mutual  discussion  there  will  also  yield 
the  greatest  possible  uniformity  of  tone  and  thrust  throughout 
the  entire  party  press.   In  this  way  the  party  press,  including 
every  individual  newspaper,  will  be  the  best  organizer  of  our 
revolutionary  work. 

Without  this  unifying,  purposive  organizational  work  of  the 
communist  press,  particularly  the  main  newspaper,  it  will  hardly 
be  possible  to  achieve  democratic  centralism,  to  implement  an 
effective  division  of  labor  in  the  Communist  Party  or,  conse- 
quently, to  fulfill  the  party's  historic  mission. 

39.  The  communist  newspaper  must  strive  to  become  a  commu- 
nist enterprise,  i.e.,  a  proletarian  combat  organization,  a 
working  collective  of  revolutionary  workers,  of  all  those  who 
regularly  write  for  the  paper,  typeset  and  print  it,  manage, 
circulate  and  sell  it,  those  who  collect  local  material  for 
articles,  discuss  this  material  in  the  cells  and  write  it  up, 
those  who  are  active  daily  in  the  paper's  distribution,  etc. 

A  number  of  practical  measures  are  required  to  turn  the 
paper  into  this  kind  of  genuine  combat  organization  and  into  a 
strong,  vital  working  collective  of  communists. 

A  communist  develops  the  closest  ties  with  his  paper  if  he 
must  work  and  make  sacrifices  for  it.   It  is  his  daily  weapon 
which  must  constantly  be  tempered  and  sharpened  anew  in  order  to 
be  usable.   The  communist  newspaper  can  be  maintained  only  by 
heavy,  ongoing  material  and  financial  sacrifices.   The  means  for 
its  expansion  and  for  internal  improvements  will  constantly  have 
to  be  supplied  from  the  ranks  of  party  members  until,  in  legal 
mass  parties,  it  ultimately  attains  such  wide  circulation  and 
organizational  solidity  that  it  itself  begins  to  serve  as  a 
material  support  for  the  communist  movement. 
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In  the  meantime  it  is  not  enough  for  a  communist  to  be  an 
active  salesman  and  agitator  for  the  paper;  he  must  be  an 
equally  useful  contributor  to  it.   Every  socially  or  economi- 
cally noteworthy  incident  from  the  plant  fraction  or  cell--from 
a  shopfloor  accident  to  a  plant  meeting,  from  the  mistreatment 
of  apprentices  to  the  company  financial  report--is  to  be  report- 
ed at  once  to  the  newspaper  by  the  quickest  route.   The  trade- 
union  fractions  must  communicate  all  important  resolutions  and 
measures  from  the  membership  meetings  and  executive  bodies  of 
their  unions,  and  they  must  report  on  any  characteristic  activ- 
ity of  our  opponents  succinctly  and  accurately.   What  one  sees 
of  life  in  public--at  meetings  and  in  the  streets--of ten  pro- 
vides an  alert  party  worker  the  opportunity  to  observe  details 
with  a  sense  of  social  criticism  which  can  be  used  in  the  paper 
to  make  clear  even  to  the  indifferent  our  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  problems  of  everyday  life. 

The  editorial  staff  must  treat  this  information,  coming  as 
it  does  from  the  life  of  the  working  class  and  workers  organiza- 
tions, with  great  warmth  and  affection.   The  editors  should 
either  use  such  material  as  short  news  items  to  give  our  paper 
the  character  of  a  vital  working  collective  acquainted  with  real 
life;  or  they  should  use  this  material  to  make  the  teachings  of 
communism  comprehensible  by  means  of  these  practical  examples 
from  the  workers'  daily  existence,  which  is  the  quickest  way  to 
make  the  great  ideas  of  communism  immediate  and  vivid  to  the 
broad  working  masses.   If  at  all  possible,  the  editorial  staff 
should  hold  office  hours  at  a  convenient  time  of  day  for  any 
worker  who  visits  our  newspaper,  to  listen  to  his  requests  and 
his  complaints  about  life's  troubles,  diligently  note  them  down 
and  use  them  to  enliven  the  paper. 

Obviously,  under  capitalist  conditions,  none  of  our  news- 
papers can  become  a  perfect  communist  working  collective.   How- 
ever, even  under  very  difficult  conditions  it  is  possible  to 
successfully  organize  a  revolutionary  workers  newspaper  along 
these  lines.   That  is  proved  by  the  example  of  our  Russian  com- 
rades' Pravda  in  1912-13.   It  did  in  fact  constitute  an  ongoing 
and  active  organization  of  conscious,  revolutionary  workers 
in  the  most  important  centers  of  the  Russian  empire.   These 
comrades  collectively  edited,  published  and  distributed  the 
newspaper--most  of  them,  of  course,  doing  this  in  addition  to 
working  for  a  living--and  they  scrimped  to  pay  for  its  expenses 
from  their  wages.   The  newspaper  in  turn  was  able  to  give  them 
the  best  of  what  they  wanted,  what  they  needed  at  the  time  in 
the  movement,  and  what  is  still  of  use  today  in  their  work  and 
struggle.   For  the  party  ranks  as  well  as  many  other  revolution- 
ary workers,  such  a  newspaper  was  really  able  to  become  "our 
newspaper. " 

40.   The  militant  communist  press  is  in  its  true  element 
when  it  directly  participates  in  campaigns  led  by  the  party.   If 
the  party's  work  during  a  period  of  time  is  concentrated  on  a 
particular  campaign,  the  party  paper  must  place  all  of  its 
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space,  not  just  the  political  lead  articles,  at  the  service  of 
this  campaign.   The  editorial  department  must  draw  on  material 
from  all  areas  to  nourish  this  campaign  and  must  saturate  the 
whole  paper  with  it  in  a  suitable  form  and  style. 

41  .   Sales  of  subscriptions  to  our  newspaper  must  be  sys- 
tematized on  a  formal  basis.   First,  use  must  be  made  of  every 
situation  in  which  there  is  increased  motion  among  the  workers 
and  where  political  or  social  life  is  further  inflamed  by  any 
sort  of  political  and  economic  events.   Thus,  immediately  after 
every  major  strike  or  lockout  where  the  paper  has  openly  and 
energetically  represented  the  interests  of  the  struggling  work- 
ers, a  subscription  drive  should  be  organized  to  approach  each 
individual  who  had  been  out  on  strike.   The  communist  plant  and 
trade-union  fractions  within  the  trades  involved  in  the  strike 
movement  must  not  only  propagandize  for  the  newspaper  with  lists 
and  subscription  blanks  in  their  own  arenas  but,  if  they  possi- 
bly can,  they  must  also  obtain  lists  of  addresses  of  the  workers 
who  took  part  in  the  struggle,  so  that  special  working  groups 
for  the  press  can  conduct  energetic  door-to-door  agitation. 

Likewise,  after  every  political  electoral  campaign  which 
arouses  the  workers'  interest,  systematic  door-to-door  canvass- 
ing must  be  carried  out  in  the  proletarian  districts  by  the 
designated  working  groups. 

At  times  of  latent  political  or  economic  crises  whose 
effects  are  felt  by  the  broader  working  masses  as  inflation, 
unemployment  and  other  hardships,  after  making  skillful  propa- 
gandists use  of  these  developments  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  obtain  (as  much  as  possible  through  the  trade-union  frac- 
tions) extensive  lists  of  the  unionized  workers  in  the  various 
trades,  so  that  the  working  group  for  the  press  can  productively 
follow  up  with  sustained,  systematic  door-to-door  agitation. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  last  week  of  each  month  is  best 
suited  for  this  regular  canvassing.   Any  local  organization  that 
allows  the  last  week  of  even  one  month  to  pass  without  using  it 
for  agitation  for  the  press  is  guilty  of  a  serious  omission  in 
extending  the  communist  movement.   The  working  group  for  the 
press  must  also  not  let  any  public  meeting  of  workers  or  any 
major  demonstration  go  by  without  being  there  pushing  our  paper 
with  subscription  blanks  at  the  beginning,  during  the  breaks  and 
at  the  end.   The  same  duties  are  incumbent  both  on  the  trade- 
union  fractions  at  every  single  meeting  of  their  union,  and  on 
the  cells  and  plant  fractions  at  plant  meetings. 

42.   Our  newspaper  must  be  continually  defended  by  party 
members  against  all  enemies. 

All  party  members  must  lead  a  fierce  struggle  against  the 
capitalist  press;  its  venality,  its  lies,  its  wretched  silence 
and  all  its  intrigues  must  be  clearly  exposed  and  unmistakably 
branded. 
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The  social-democratic  and  independent-socialist  press  must 
be  defeated  through  a  continuous  offensive:  without  getting  lost 
in  petty  factional  polemics,  we  must  expose,  through  numerous 
examples  from  daily  life,  their  treacherous  attitude  of  con- 
cealing class  antagonisms.   The  trade-union  and  other  fractions 
must  strive  through  organizational  measures  to  free  the  members 
of  trade  unions  and  other  workers  organizations  from  the  confu- 
sion and  paralyzing  influence  of  these  social-democratic  papers. 
Both  in  door-to-door  agitation  and  particularly  in  the  plants, 
subscription  work  for  our  paper  must  be  skillfully  and  deliber- 
ately aimed  directly  against  the  press  of  the  social-traitors. 


VII.   ON  THE  GENERAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  PARTY  ORGANISM 

43.  The  extension  and  consolidation  of  the  party  must  not 
proceed  according  to  a  formal  scheme  of  geographic  divisions  but 
according  to  the  real  economic,  political  and  transport/communi- 
cations structure  of  the  given  areas  of  the  country.   Stress  is 
to  be  placed  primarily  on  the  main  cities  and  on  the  maj  or  cen- 
ters of  the  industrial  proletariat. 

In  beginning  to  build  a  new  party  there  is  often  a  tendency 
to  immediately  extend  the  network  of  party  organizations  over 
the  entire  country.   Limited  as  the  available  forces  are,  they 
are  thereby  scattered  to  the  four  winds.   This  weakens  the  abil- 
ity of  the  party  to  recruit  and  grow.   After  a  few  years  the 
party  may  often  in  fact  have  built  up  an  extensive  system  of 
offices,  but  it  may  not  have  succeeded  in  gaining  a  firm  foot- 
hold in  even  the  most  important  industrial  cities  of  the 
country . 

44.  To  attain  the  greatest  possible  centralization  of 
party  work  it  makes  no  sense  to  chop  up  the  party  leadership 
into  a  schematic  hierarchy  with  many  levels,  each  completely 
subordinate  to  the  next.   Optimally,  from  every  major  city  which 
constitutes  an  economic,  political  or  transport/communications 
center,  a  network  of  organizational  threads  should  extend 
throughout  the  greater  metropolitan  area  and  the  economic  or 
political  district  belonging  to  it.   The  party  committee  which 
directs  the  entire  organizational  work  of  the  district  from  the 
major  city  (the  city  being  the  head,  as  it  were,  of  this  party 
organism),  and  which  constitutes  the  political  leadership  of  the 
district,  must  establish  the  closest  ties  with  the  masses  of 
party  members  working  in  the  main  urban  area. 

The  full-time  organizers  of  such  a  district,  who  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  district  conference  or  the  district  party  con- 
gress and  approved  by  the  party  central  committee,  must  be 
required  to  participate  regularly  in  the  party  life  of  the  dis- 
trict's main  city.   The  district  party  committee  should  always 
be  reinforced  by  party  workers  drawn  from  the  members  in  the 
main  urban  area,  so  that  close  and  vital  contact  really  exists 
between  the  party  committee  which  runs  the  district  politically, 
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and  the  large  membership  of  the  district's  urban  center.   As 
organizational  forms  develop  further,  the  district's  leading 
party  committee  should  optimally  also  constitute  the  political 
leadership  of  the  main  urban  center  in  the  district.   In  this 
way,  the  leading  party  committees  of  the  district  organizations, 
together  with  the  central  committee,  will  serve  as  the  bodies 
which  actually  lead  in  the  overall  party  organization. 

The  area  of  a  party  district  is  of  course  not  limited  only 
by  the  geographical  extent  of  the  area.   The  key  point  is  that 
the  party  district  committee  must  be  able  to  lead  all  local 
organizations  in  the  district  as  a  unit.   When  this  is  no  longer 
possible,  the  district  must  be  divided  and  a  new  district  party 
committee  founded. 

In  larger  countries,  of  course,  the  party  needs  certain 
intermediate  bodies  to  serve  as  connecting  links  between  the 
central  leadership  and  the  various  district  leaderships  (provin- 
cial leaderships,  regions  and  the  like)  as  well  as  between  a 
given  district  leadership  and  the  various  local  bodies  (sub- 
district  or  county  leaderships).   Under  certain  circumstances 
it  may  become  useful  for  one  or  another  of  these  intermediate 
bodies,  for  example  that  of  a  major  city  with  a  strong  member- 
ship, to  be  given  a  leadership  role.   However,  as  a  general  rule 
this  should  be  avoided  as  decentralization. 

45.  The  large  units  of  the  party  organizations  (districts) 
are  composed  of  local  party  entities:  of  rural  and  small-town 
"locals,"  and  of  "wards"  or  "rayons"  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  major  cities. 

A  local  party  entity  which  has  grown  so  large  that  under 
conditions  of  legality  it  can  no  longer  effectively  hold  general 
membership  meetings  must  be  divided. 

In  the  local  party  organization  the  members  are  to  be 
assigned  to  the  various  working  groups  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
daily  party  work.   In  larger  organizations  it  may  be  useful  to 
combine  the  working  groups  into  various  collective  groups.   As  a 
rule  those  members  who  come  into  contact  with  one  another  at 
their  workplaces  or  otherwise  on  a  daily  basis  should  be 
assigned  to  the  same  collective  group.   The  collective  group  has 
the  task  of  dividing  the  overall  party  work  among  the  various 
working  groups,  obtaining  reports  from  the  heads  of  the  working 
groups,  training  candidate  members  within  their  ranks,  etc. 

46.  The  party  as  a  whole  is  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Communist  International .   The  directives  and  resolutions  of  the 
international  leadership  in  matters  affecting  a  member  party 
shall  be  addressed  either  (1)  to  the  general  central  leadership 
of  the  party,  or  (2)  through  it  to  the  central  leadership  in 
charge  of  a  special  area  of  work,  or  (3)  to  all  party 
organizations . 
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Directives  and  decisions  of  the  International  are  binding 
on  the  party  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  every  party  member. 

47.  The  central  leadership  of  the  party  (central  committee 
and  Beirat  or  AusschuB )  is  responsible  to  the  party  congress  and 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  International.   The  narrower 
leading  body  as  well  as  the  broad  committee,  Beirat  or  AusschuB 
are  as  a  rule  elected  by  the  party  congress.   The  congress  may, 
if  it  deems  appropriate,  charge  the  central  leadership  with 
electing  from  its  own  ranks  the  narrower  leading  body,  con- 
sisting of  the  political  and  the  organizational  bureau.   The 
narrower  leading  body,  through  its  two  bureaus,  directs  the 
policies  and  ongoing  work  of  the  party  and  is  accountable  for 
this.   The  narrower  leading  body  regularly  convenes  plenary 
meetings  of  the  party  central  leadership  to  make  decisions  of 
greater  importance  and  scope.   In  order  to  be  able  to  fully 
grasp  the  entire  political  situation  and  to  maintain  a  living 
picture  of  the  party,  its  clarity  and  its  capacity  to  perform, 
it  is  necessary  in  electing  the  central  party  leadership  to  give 
consideration  to  candidates  from  the  different  regions  of  the 
country,  if  any  suitable  ones  are  available.   For  the  same 
reason,  serious  differences  of  opinion  on  tactical  questions 
should  not  be  suppressed  in  the  election  of  the  central  leader- 
ship.  On  the  contrary,  representation  of  these  views  in  the 
overall  leadership  by  their  best  spokesmen  should  be  facili- 
tated.  The  narrower  leading  body,  however,  should  be  homoge- 
neous in  its  views  if  at  all  feasible  and  must--if  it  is  to  be 
able  to  lead  firmly  and  with  certainty--be  able  to  rely  not  only 
on  its  authority  but  on  a  clear  and  even  numerically  fixed 
majority  in  the  central  leadership  as  a  whole. 

By  thus  constituting  the  central  party  leadership  more 
broadly,  the  legal  mass  parties  in  particular  will  most  quickly 
create  for  their  central  committee  the  best  foundation  of  firm 
discipline:  the  unqualified  confidence  of  the  membership  masses. 
Moreover,  it  will  lead  to  more  quickly  recognizing,  curing  and 
overcoming  vacillations  and  disorders  which  may  show  up  in  the 
party's  layers  of  functionaries.   In  this  way,  the  accumulation 
of  such  disorders  in  the  party  and  the  need  to  surgically  remove 
them  at  subsequent  party  congresses--with  possibly  catastrophic 
results--can  be  kept  to  a  bearable  level. 

48.  To  be  able  to  lead  party  work  effectively  in  the  dif- 
ferent areas  each  of  the  leading  party  committees  must  implement 
a  practical  division  of  labor  among  its  members.   Here  special 
leading  bodies  may  prove  necessary  for  a  number  of  areas  of  work 
(e.g.,  for  propaganda,  for  press  work,  for  the  trade-union 
struggle,  for  agitation  in  the  countryside,  agitation  among 
women,  for  communication,  Red  Aid,  etc.).   Every  special  leading 
body  is  subordinate  either  to  the  central  party  leadership  or  to 
a  district  party  committee. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  leading  party  district  committee,  and 
ultimately  the  central  party  leadership,  to  monitor  the 
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practical  work  as  well  as  the  correct  composition  of  all  commit- 
tees subordinate  to  it.   All  members  engaged  in  full-time  party 
work,  just  like  the  members  of  the  parliamentary  fraction,  are 
directly  subordinate  to  the  leading  party  committee.   It  may 
prove  useful  now  and  then  to  change  the  duties  and  work  loca- 
tions of  the  full-time  comrades  (e.g.,  editors,  propagandists, 
organizers,  etc.)  insofar  as  this  does  not  overly  disrupt  party 
work.   Editors  and  propagandists  must  participate  on  an  ongoing 
basis  in  regular  party  work  in  one  of  the  working  groups. 

49.  The  central  leadership  of  the  party,  like  that  of  the 
Communist  International,  is  entitled  at  all  times  to  demand 
exhaustive  information  from  all  communist  organizations,  from 
their  component  bodies  and  from  individual  members.   The  repre- 
sentatives and  plenipotentiaries  of  the  central  leadership  are 
to  be  admitted  to  all  assemblies  and  meetings  with  consultative 
vote  and  the  right  of  veto.   The  central  party  leadership  must 
always  have  such  plenipotentiaries  (commissars)  available  so 
that  it  can  responsibly  provide  these  district  and  county  lead- 
erships with  instruction  and  information  not  only  through  its 
political  and  organizational  circulars  or  correspondence,  but 
also  by  direct  verbal  communication.   In  the  central  leadership 
as  well  as  in  every  district  committee,  there  must  be  an  audit 
commission  composed  of  tested  and  knowledgeable  party  comrades 
to  inspect  the  treasury  and  books.   It  should  report  regularly 
to  the  expanded  committee  (Beirat  or  Ausschufi ) . 

All  organizations  and  party  bodies,  as  well  as  all  individ- 
ual members,  are  entitled  at  all  times  to  communicate  their 
desires  and  initiatives,  observations  or  complaints  directly  to 
the  central  leadership  of  the  party  or  the  International. 

50.  The  directives  and  decisions  of  the  leading  party 
bodies  are  binding  on  subordinate  organizations  and  on  individ- 
ual members. 

The  accountability  of  the  leading  bodies,  and  their  obliga- 
tion to  guard  against  negligence  and  against  misuse  of  their 
leading  position,  can  be  fixed  on  a  formal  basis  only  in  part. 
The  less  formal  accountability  they  have,  for  example  in  illegal 
parties,  the  more  they  are  obligated  to  seek  the  opinion  of 
other  party  members,  to  obtain  reliable  information  regularly 
and  to  make  their  own  decisions  only  after  careful,  comprehen- 
sive deliberation. 

51 .  Party  members  are  to  conduct  themselves  in  their 
public  activity  a_t  all  times  as  disciplined  members  of  a  combat 
organization.   When  differences  of  opinion  arise  as  to  the  cor- 
rect course  of  action,  these  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
decided  beforehand  within  the  party  organization  and  then  action 
must  be  in  accordance  with  this  decision.   In  order,  however, 
that  every  party  decision  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
energy  by  all  party  organizations  and  members,  the  broadest  mass 
of  the  party  must  whenever  possible  be  involved  in  examining  and 
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deciding  every  question.   Party  organizations  and  party  author- 
ities also  have  the  duty  of  deciding  whether  questions  should  be 
discussed  publicly  (press,  lectures,  pamphlets)  by  individual 
comrades,  and  if  so,  in  what  form  and  scope.   But  even  if  the 
decisions  of  the  organization  or  of  the  party  leadership  are 
regarded  as  wrong  by  other  members,  these  comrades  must  in  their 
public  activity  never  forget  that  it  is  the  worst  breach  of 
discipline  and  the  worst  error  in  combat  to  disrupt  or,  worse, 
to  break  the  unity  of  the  common  front. 

It  is  the  supreme  duty  of  every  party  member  to  defend  the 
Communist  Party  and  above  all  the  Communist  International 
against  all  enemies  of  communism.   Anyone  who  forgets  this  and 
instead  publicly  attacks  the  party  or  the  Communist  Inter- 
national is  to  be  treated  as  an  opponent  of  the  party. 

52.   The  statutes  of  the  party  are  to  be  formulated  so  that 
they  are  an  aid,  not  an  obstacle,  to  the  leading  party  bodies  in 
the  continual  development  of  the  overall  party  organization  and 
in  the  incessant  improvement  of  the  organization's  work. 

The  decisions  of  the  Communist  International  are  to  be 
implemented  without  delay  by  member  parties,  even  in  those  cases 
where,  according  to  the  statutes,  the  corresponding  changes  in 
the  existing  statutes  and  party  resolutions  can  be  made  only  at 
a  later  date. 


VIII.   ON  THE  COMBINATION  OF  LEGAL  AND  ILLEGAL  WORK 

53.   Corresponding  to  the  different  phases  in  the  process 
of  the  revolution,  changes  in  function  can  occur  in  the  daily 
life  of  every  communist  party.   Basically,  however,  there  is  no 
essential  difference  in  the  party  structure  which  a  legal  party 
on  the  one  hand,  and  an  illegal  party  on  the  other,  must  strive 
for. 

The  party  must  be  organized  so  that  it  can  at  all  times 
adapt  itself  quickly  to  changes  in  the  conditions  of  struggle. 

The  Communist  Party  must  develop  itself  into  a  combat  or- 
ganization capable  on  the  one  hand  of  avoiding  open  encounters 
with  an  enemy  possessing  overwhelmingly  superior  forces  who  has 
amassed  all  of  his  strength  at  one  point;  but  on  the  other  hand 
also  capable  of  exploiting  this  enemy's  unwieldiness ,  striking 
him  when  and  where  he  least  expects  the  attack.   It  would  be  the 
gravest  error  for  the  party  organization  to  prepare  for  and 
expect  only  insurrections  and  street  fighting  or  only  conditions 
of  the  most  severe  repression.   Communists  must  carry  out  their 
preparatory  revolutionary  work  in  every  situation  and  always  be 
on  combat  footing ,  because  it  is  often  almost  impossible  to 
predict  the  alternation  between  a  period  of  upheaval  and  a 
period  of  quiescence;  and  even  in  cases  where  such  foresight  is 
possible  it  cannot  generally  be  used  to  reorganize  the  party, 
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because  the  change  usually  occurs  in  a  very  short  time,  indeed 
often  quite  suddenly . 

54.  The  legal  communist  parties  in  the  capitalist  coun- 
tries generally  have  not  yet  sufficiently  grasped  that  it  is 
their  task  to  understand  how  the  party  should  properly  arm  it- 
self for  revolutionary  uprisings,  for  armed  struggle  or  for 
illegal  struggle  in  general.   The  entire  party  organization  is 
built  much  too  one-sidedly  on  an  enduring  legality  and  is  organ- 
ized according  to  the  requirements  of  legal  day-to-day  tasks. 

In  the  illegal  parties,  in  contrast,  there  is  often  insuf- 
ficient understanding  of  the  possibilities  for  exploiting  legal 
activity  and  for  building  a  party  organization  in  living  contact 
with  the  revolutionary  masses.   In  this  case,  party  work  shows  a 
tendency  to  remain  a  fruitless  Sisyphean  labor  or  impotent 
conspiracy . 

Both  are  wrong.   Every  legal  Communist  Party  must  know  how 
to  ensure  maximal  combat  readiness  if  it  should  have  to  go 
underground,  and  it  must  be  armed  particularly  for  the  outbreak 
of  revolutionary  uprisings.   In  turn,  every  illegal  Communist 
Party  must  energetically  exploit  the  opportunities  provided  by 
the  legal  workers  movement  in  order  to  develop  through  intensive 
party  work  into  the  organizer  and  actual  leader  of  the  great 
revolutionary  masses. 

The  leadership  of  legal  and  of  illegal  work  must  always  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  unitary  central  party  leadership. 

55.  Within  both  the  legal  and  the  illegal  parties,  ille- 
gal communist  organizational  work  is  often  conceived  of  as  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  a  closed,  exclusively  military 
organization  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  party  work  and  party 
organization.   That  is  completely  wrong.   On  the  contrary,  in 
the  prerevolutionary  period  our  combat  organization  must  be 
built  primarily  through  general  communist  party  work.   The 
entire  party  should  be  trained  as  a  combat  organization  for  the 
revolution. 

Isolated  revolutionary-military  organizations  established 
too  soon  before  the  revolution  are  very  apt  to  show  tendencies 
toward  dissolution  and  demoralization  because  there  is  a  lack  of 
directly  useful  party  work  for  them  to  do. 

56.  For  an  illegal  party,  it  is  obviously  of  critical 
importance  in  all  of  its  work  to  protect  its  members  and  bodies 
from  discovery  and  not  to  expose  them  by,  for  example,  member- 
ship registration,  careless  dues  collection  or  literature  dis- 
tribution.  Therefore,  it  cannot  use  open  forms  of  organization 
for  conspiratorial  purposes  to  the  same  degree  as  a  legal  party. 
But  it  can  learn  to  do  so  to  an  increasing  extent. 
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All  precautionary  measures  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
penetration  of  dubious  or  unreliable  elements  into  the  party. 
The  methods  to  be  used  will  depend  very  largely  on  whether  the 
party  is  legal  or  illegal,  persecuted  or  tolerated,  growing 
rapidly  or  stagnating.   One  method  which  has  proved  successful 
here  and  there  under  certain  circumstances  is  the  system  of  can- 
didacy.  Under  this  system,  an  applicant  for  membership  in  the 
party  is  admitted  first  as  a  candidate  on  the  recommendation  of 
one  or  two  party  comrades,  and  whether  he  can  be  admitted  as  a 
member  is  dependent  upon  his  proving  himself  in  the  party  work 
assigned  to  him. 

Inevitably,  the  bourgeoisie  will  try  to  send  spies  and 
provocateurs  into  illegal  organizations.   This  must  be  fought 
with  the  utmost  care  and  persistence.   One  method  in  this  fight 
is  the  skillful  combination  of  legal  and  illegal  work.   Pro- 
longed legal  revolutionary  work  is  absolutely  the  best  way  to 
test  who  is  reliable,  courageous,  conscientious,  energetic, 
adroit  and  punctual  enough  to  be  entrusted  with  important 
assignments,  suited  to  his  abilities,  in  illegal  work. 

A  legal  party  should  constantly  improve  its  defensive  meas- 
ures to  avoid  being  taken  by  surprise  (for  example,  by  keeping 
cover  addresses  in  a  safe  place,  as  a  rule  destroying  letters, 
putting  necessary  documents  in  safekeeping,  giving  its  couriers 
conspiratorial  training,  etc.). 

57.   It  follows  that  our  overall  party  work  must  be  dis- 
tributed in  such  a  way  that  even  before  the  open  revolutionary 
uprising  the  roots  of  a  combat  organization  corresponding  to  the 
requirements  of  this  stage  develop  and  take  hold.   It  is  espe- 
cially important  that  the  communist  party  leadership  constantly 
keep  these  requirements  in  mind,  and  that  it  try  to  the  extent 
possible  to  form  a_  clear  conception  of  them  in  advance.   Natur- 
ally, this  conception  can  never  be  exact  or  clear  enough  a  pri- 
ori.  But  that  is  no  reason  to  disregard  this  most  important 
aspect  of  communist  organizational  leadership. 

For  when,  in  the  open  revolutionary  uprising,  the  Communist 
Party  is  faced  with  the  greatest  change  in  function  of  its  life, 
this  change  can  pose  very  difficult  and  complicated  tasks  for 
even  the  best-organized  party.   It  may  be  a  matter  of  mobilizing 
our  political  party  for  military  combat  within  a  few  days.   And 
not  only  the  party,  but  also  its  reserves--the  organizations  of 
sympathizers--indeed ,  even  the  entire  home  guard,  i.e.,  the 
unorganized  revolutionary  masses.   At  this  point  the  formation 
of  a  regular  Red  Army  is  still  out  of  the  question.   We  must  be 
victorious  —  without  an  army  built  in  advance--by  means  of  the 
masses,  under  the  leadership  of  the  party.   For  this  reason, 
even  the  most  heroic  struggle  may  avail  us  naught  if  our  party 
has  not  been  prepared  organizationally  in  advance  for  this 
situation. 
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58.  In  revolutionary  situations  it  has  often  been  observed 
that  the  revolutionary  central  leadership  proved  incapable  of 
performing  its  tasks.   The  proletariat  can  achieve  splendid 
things  in  the  revolution  as  regards  lesser  organizational  tasks. 
In  its  headquarters,  however,  for  the  most  part  disorder,  bewil- 
derment and  chaos  reign.   Even  the  most  elementary  division  of 
labor  can  be  lacking.   The  intelligence  department  in  particular 
is  often  so  bad  that  it  does  more  harm  than  good.   There  is  no 
depending  on  communications.   When  clandestine  mailing  and 
transport,  safe  houses  and  clandestine  printing  presses  are 
needed,  these  are  usually  totally  at  the  mercy  of  fortunate  or 
unfortunate  coincidence.   The  organized  enemy's  every  provoca- 
tion has  the  best  prospects  for  success. 

Nor  can  it  be  otherwise,  unless  the  leading  revolutionary 
party  has  organized  special  work  for  these  purposes  in  advance. 
For  example,  observing  and  exposing  the  political  police 
requires  special  practice;  an  apparatus  for  clandestine  communi- 
cations can  function  swiftly  and  reliably  only  through  extended, 
regular  operation,  etc.   Every  legal  Communist  Party  needs  some 
kind  of  secret  preparations,  no  matter  how  minimal,  in  all  these 
areas  of  specialized  revolutionary  work. 

For  the  most  part,  we  can  develop  the  necessary  apparatus 
even  in  these  areas  through  completely  legal  work,  provided  that 
in  the  organization  of  this  work  attention  is  paid  to  the  kind 
of  apparatus  that  should  arise  from  it.   For  example,  the  bulk 
of  an  apparatus  for  clandestine  communications  (for  a  courier 
system,  clandestine  mailing,  safe  houses,  conspiratorial  trans- 
port, etc.)  can  be  worked  out  in  advance  through  a  precisely 
systematized  distribution  of  legal  leaflets  and  other  publica- 
tions and  letters. 

59.  The  communist  organizer  regards  every  single  party 
member  and  every  revolutionary  worker  from  the  outset  as  he  will 
be  in  his  future  historic  role  as  soldier  in  our  combat  organi- 
zation at  the  time  of  the  revolution.   Accordingly,  he  guides 
him  in  advance  into  that  nucleus  and  that  work  which  best  cor- 
responds to  his  future  position  and  type  of  weapon.   His  work 
today  must  also  be  useful  in  itself,  necessary  for  today's 
struggle,  not  merely  a  drill  which  the  practical  worker  today 
does  not  understand.   This  same  work,  however,  is  also  in  part 
training  for  the  important  demands  of  tomorrow's  final  struggle. 


RESOLUTION 

ON  THE  ORGANIZATION 

OF  THE  COMMUNIST  INTERNATIONAL 

Adopted  at  the  24th  Session  of  the  Third  Congress 

of  the  Communist  International, 

12  July  1921 

The  Executive  of  the  CI  shall  be  enlarged  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  take  a  position  on  all  questions  demanding  action  by  the 
proletariat.   Above  and  beyond  the  general  calls  issued  on  such 
critical  questions  up  to  now,  the  Executive  shall  increasingly 
go  over  to  finding  ways  and  means  to  initiate  in  practice  a 
unified  organizational  and  propagandistic  intervention  in  inter- 
national issues  by  the  various  sections.   The  CI  must  mature 
into  an  International  of  the  deed,  into  the  international  lead- 
ership of  the  common  daily  struggle  of  the  revolutionary  prole- 
tariat of  all  countries.   The  prerequisites  for  this  are: 

1 .  The  member  parties  of  the  CI  must  do  their  utmost  to 
maintain  the  closest  and  most  active  ties  with  the  Executive: 
they  must  not  only  provide  the  best  representatives  of  their 
country  for  the  Executive  but  must  judiciously  and  persistently 
supply  the  Executive  with  constant  and  reliable  information  so 
that  the  Executive  can  take  positions  on  political  problems  that 
arise  based  on  actual  documents  and  comprehensive  materials.   In 
order  to  use  this  material  productively,  the  Executive  must 
organize  departments  for  all  specialized  fields.   In  addition, 
an  international  economics/statistics  institute  for  the  workers 
movement  and  communism  is  to  be  established,  attached  to  the 
Executive. 

2.  The  member  parties  must  maintain  the  closest  informa- 
tional and  organizational  ties  among  themselves,  particularly 
when  they  are  in  neighboring  countries  and  therefore  have  an 
equally  intense  interest  in  the  political  conflicts  arising  from 
capitalist  antagonisms.   This  relationship  of  common  action  can 
at  present  be  initiated  most  effectively  by  sending  representa- 
tives to  each  other's  most  important  conferences  and  by  the 
exchange  of  suitable  personnel.   This  exchange  of  suitable  per- 
sonnel must  immediately  become  a  permanent  arrangement  for  all 
sections  which  are  in  any  way  capable  of  it. 

3.  The  Executive  shall  promote  the  necessary  fusion  of  all 
national  sections  into  a  unified  international  party  of  common 
proletarian  propaganda  and  action  by  publishing  a  political  cor- 
respondence in  western  Europe  in  all  major  languages,  through 
which  the  application  of  the  communist  idea  must  be  made  stead- 
ily clearer  and  more  uniform,  and  which,  by  providing  reliable 
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and  steady  information,  will  create  the  basis  for  active,  simul- 
taneous intervention  by  the  various  sections. 

4.  By  sending  fully  empowered  representatives  of  the 
Executive  to  the  sections,  the  Executive  can  give  effective 
organizational  support  to  the  effort  to  achieve  a  genuine 
International  of  the  common  daily  struggle  of  the  proletariat  of 
all  countries.   The  task  of  these  representatives  is  to  acquaint 
the  Executive  with  the  particular  conditions  under  which  the 
Communist  Parties  of  the  capitalist  and  colonial  countries  must 
struggle.   They  must  also  make  sure  that  these  parties  maintain 
the  most  intimate  ties  both  with  the  Executive  and  with  one 
another,  increasing  the  striking  power  of  each.   The  Executive, 
along  with  the  parties,  shall  ensure  that  communication  between 
it  and  the  individual  member  parties--both  in  person  through 
trusted  representatives  and  by  means  of  written  correspondence-- 
shall  take  place  more  frequently  and  more  quickly  than  it  has  to 
date,  so  that  a  common  position  on  all  major  political  questions 
will  be  arrived  at. 

5.  To  be  able  to  take  on  this  extraordinarily  increased 
activity,  the  Executive  must  be  considerably  expanded.   The  sec- 
tions which  were  granted  40  votes  by  the  Congress  shall  each 
have  two  votes  in  the  Executive,  as  shall  the  Executive  of  the 
Communist  Youth  International;  the  sections  which  had  30  and  20 
votes  at  the  Congress  shall  each  have  one  vote.   The  Communist 
Party  of  Russia  shall  have  five  votes  at  its  disposal,  as  in  the 
past.   The  representatives  of  the  remaining  sections  shall  have 
consultative  votes.   The  president  of  the  Executive  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Congress.   The  Executive  is  instructed  to  appoint 
three  secretaries,  to  be  drawn  from  different  sections  if  possi- 
ble.  In  addition  to  them,  the  members  of  the  Executive  sent  by 
the  sections  are  obligated  to  take  part  in  carrying  out  the 
ongoing  work  through  their  particular  national  departments  or  by 
taking  over  the  handling  of  entire  specific  fields  as  rappor- 
teurs.  The  members  of  the  administrative  smaller  bureau  are 
elected  specially  by  the  Executive,  as  a  rule  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Executive;  exceptions  are  permissible  in  special 
cases . 

6.  The  seat  of  the  Executive  is  Russia,  the  first  prole- 
tarian state.   The  Executive  shall,  however,  attempt  to  expand 
its  sphere  of  activity,  including  organizing  conferences  outside 
of  Russia,  in  order  to  more  firmly  centralize  the  organizational 
and  political  leadership  of  the  entire  International. 


APPENDIX  A 

REPORT  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  QUESTION 

by  Wilhelm  Koenen 

Including  Discussion  on  the  Report 

From  the  stenographic  record  of  the 

22nd  session  of  the 

Third  Congress  of  the  Communist  International 

10  July  1921,  7  pm. 


KOENEN:   Comrades,  first  of  all  a  little  apology.   The  re- 
port on  the  organization  of  the  parties,  the  methods  and  content 
of  their  work,  was  assigned  to  me  only  in  the  course  of  the  last 
week;  consequently  there  was  a  certain  delay  in  dealing  with  it, 
and  it  was  also  not  possible  to  finish  revising  the  Theses  in  an 
entirely  regular  way.   You  must  also  pardon  me  if--since  this 
assignment  was  given  only  last  week--I  could  not  carry  it  out 
comprehensively  or  thoroughly.   The  report  I  have  to  give  is,  by 
virtue  of  its  subject,  very  extensive.   I  am  to  discuss  not  just 
the  organizational  tasks,  but  also  the  methods  and  content  of 
work,  and  likewise  the  organizational  structure  of  the  Communist 
International  and  its  relationship  to  the  different  parties-- 
a  complex  of  questions  which  would  demand  a  very  comprehensive 
exposition.   I  want  to  say  in  advance  that  because  of  the 
breadth  of  the  subject  I  must  completely  dispense  with  any  his- 
torical introduction  on  the  development  of  the  various  parties 
or  of  the  concept  of  the  Communist  Party.   Insofar  as  it  is  nec- 
essary to  go  into  the  economic  preconditions  for  the  parties, 
the  methods  of  work  of  the  parties,  I  will  have  to  do  it  at 
particular  points  in  the  course  of  the  report. 

It  is  already  common  knowledge  in  all  the  parties  that,  for 
a  Communist  Party,  organization  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  rather 
organization,  particularly  the  organizational  apparatus,  is  only 
a  means  to  the  higher  aim  of  furthering  the  revolutionary  cause, 
of  driving  the  revolution  forward,  of  erecting  a  communist 
society--our  goal.   Karl  Marx,  in  the  first  General  Statutes  of 
the  First  International  Workingmen's  Association,  had  already 
formulated  the  idea  that  the  economic  emancipation  of  the  work- 
ing class  is  the  great  end  to  which  every  movement  must  be  sub- 
ordinated as  a  means.   And  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  those 
statutes,  an  organization  will  work  most  effectively  for  the 
solution  of  the  social  question  when  it  achieves  the  theoretical 
and  practical  collaboration  of  the  most  advanced  groups.   In  the 
modern  working-class  movement  the  organizational  apparatus  must 
be  structured  to  guarantee  that  the  proletarians  in  their 
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struggles  will  at  every  given  moment  receive  the  greatest  pos- 
sible assistance  from  similarly  organized  proletarian  groups. 

In  the  present  turbulent  period  of  latent  civil  war  it  is 
self-evident  that  the  Communist  International  seeks  to  bring 
about  a  mutual  strengthening  of  the  organizational  and  active 
forces  by  means  of  strict  centralization.   The  goal  of  organiza- 
tion is  clear.   The  immediate  goal  of  organization  is  to  achieve 
the  conquest  of  political  power  for  the  proletariat.   A  combat 
leadership  which  aims  to  achieve  this  end  must  be  able  to  act 
within  the  communist  organizations  according  to  a  definite  plan, 
with  forces  that  can  be  relied  on.   The  struggle  demands  concen- 
trated preparation  through  education  and  persuasive  agitation, 
by  means  of  which  the  total  attention  of  the  struggling  prole- 
tariat is  at  every  moment  directed  at  the  great  goal  shared  by 
the  entire  class,  the  goal  which  actually  unites  all  forces 
which  in  any  way  want  to  take  up  the  struggle.   The  organization 
must  therefore  be  tied  together  centrally,  as  a  union  of  forces; 
it  must  be  held  together  as  a  union  not  only  of  the  consciously 
revolutionary  workers,  but  of  those  with  genuinely  revolutionary 
impulses  as  well. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  organizational  lessons  of  the  March 
Action  comrade  Bela  Kun,  who  originally  was  supposed  to  give 
this  report,  was  quite  right  to  formulate  the  idea  that  in  the 
last  analysis  the  question  of  revolution  is  not  an  organiza- 
tional question.   We  must  keep  in  mind  that,  in  dealing  with 
this  question--in  solving  this  problem--we  must  perform  an  im- 
portant revolutionary  task. 

If  we  look  at  the  organizational  forms  in  the  various  coun- 
tries, we  must  admit  that  the  International  still  constitutes  a 
very  colorful  jumble  of  the  most  diverse  organizational  forms. 
And  we  should  not  believe  that  in  this  respect  the  Second  Con- 
gress has  already  effected  a  decisive  change;  we  should  not  hope 
that  even  the  Third  Congress  can  and  will  bring  about  this 
change.   But  although  we  recognize  this  multiplicity  of  organi- 
zational forms,  we  must  nonetheless  work  insistently  toward 
standardizing  our  organizational  forms  because  we  are  well  aware 
that  despite  the  varying  circumstances  in  the  different  coun- 
tries, despite  the  fact  that  they  condition  the  various  forms  of 
organization  in  various  countries,  nonetheless  we  must  achieve  a 
certain  identity  of  methods,  of  content,  since  the  goal--the 
conquest  of  power--is  the  same.   In  addition  the  enemy,  namely 
the  bourgeoisie,  is  the  same  everywhere  and  employs  the  same 
forms  of  struggle  against  us.   This  compels  us  to  press  for  a 
certain  homogeneity  in  the  methods  of  struggle  and  in  the  con- 
tent of  the  work  of  Communist  Parties. 

Some  parties  still  contain  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  old 
bureaucratic  centralization,  of  the  old  social-democratic  par- 
ties.  They  are  still  dragging  this  old  tradition  around  because 
they  have  a  very  brief  communist  past.   In  fact  one  can  say  that 
the  large  mass  parties  are  still  dragging  along  remnants  of  this 
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old  social-democratic  bureaucracy.   Other  parties  came  into 
being  through  a  rebellion  initiated  against  this  bureaucratic 
centralism,  against  this  bureaucratic  sort  of  party  structure. 
This  was,  for  example,  the  case  with  one  wing  from  which  the 
German  Party  emerged.   The  USPD  was  typically  a  party  which 
arose  from  the  rebellion  of  the  active  elements  against  the  pas- 
sive center.   In  the  old  Social  Democracy  during  the  war  this 
passive  center  necessarily  of  itself  provoked  a  rebellion  by  the 
active  elements,  and  eventually  the  rebelling  individual  dis- 
tricts joined  together  and  a  certain  federalistic  basis  for  the 
party  then  arose.   These  elements  were  dragging  the  remnants  of 
federalism  around  with  them  and  they  had  to  break  the  independ- 
ence of  the  individual  districts,  and  to  insist  that  only  this 
federalism  has  a  right  to  independence,  and  the  passive  center 
no  longer  has  a  say.1 

These  federalist  symptoms  must  be  combatted  just  as 
energetically  as  the  centralist  heritage  of  the  old  social- 
democratic  party. 

The  parties  must  increasingly  become  the  center  of  action, 
of  activization.   We  are  faced  with  the  task  of  structuring  the 
bodies  of  the  party  to  accord  with  the  goals  set  for  us  in  the 
Communist  Manifesto.   To  begin  with  then,  our  first  task  is  to 
secure  a  firm  leadership  at  the  head  of  a  centralist  organiza- 
tion.  It  is  unfortunately  still  necessary  to  insist  on  this 
firm  leadership--indeed,  any  leadership  which  occupies  a  pre- 
eminent position--because  certain  tendencies  opposed  even  to 
this  can  still  be  observed  in  the  KAP.2   Unified,  strict  leader- 
ship must  be  expressly  insisted  on  in  opposition  to  these 


1  This  sentence  is  garbled  in  the  German  original,  but 
Koenen  seems  to  be  making  a  point  that  he  made  at  the  1920 
founding  conference  of  the  VKPD  in  his  report  on  "The  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Party": 

Historically,  this  federalism  is  understandable.   For 
at  the  time  the  Independent  Social  Democratic  Party 
was  founded  in  Gotha  this  federalism  was  justified:  at 
that  time  the  rebellion  of  the  individual  districts 
and  locals  against  the  inactive  and  passive  center  in 
Berlin  was  necessary. 
Bericht  iiber  die  Verhandlungen  des  Vereinigungsparteitages  der 
U.S. P.P.  (Linke)  und  der  KPD  ( Spartakusbund )  (Berlin:  Frankes 
Verlag,  G.m.b.H.,  1921),  110.  Translation  by  PRL. 

2  Koenen  is  referring  to  the  Communist  Workers  Party  of 
Germany  ( Kommunistische  Arbeiterpartei  Deutschlands ) ,  an  ultra- 
left  party  formed  after  a  split  at  the  Second  Congress  of  the 
KPD  in  October  1919.  A  delegation  from  the  KAPD  attended  the 
Comintern's  Third  Congress,  but  it  refused  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Congress  and  merge  with  the  VKPD.  The  Comintern  soon 
broke  off  relations  with  the  KAPD,  and  it  degenerated  into  a 
small  sect. 
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tendencies.   A  broader  justification  is  surely  unnecessary  at 
this  Congress.   I  need  only  state  that  we  consider  this  clear, 
centralist  leadership  necessary.   But  equally  necessary  for  the 
party  bodies  to  accomplish  their  work  is  that  this  leadership 
have  good  ties  with  the  masses.   Thus,  in  concrete  terms,  the 
task  posed  is  that  along  with  centralist,  strict,  unified, 
clear,  firm  leadership  we  must  establish  good,  well-developed 
ties  with  the  masses  which  extend  even  to  details. 

The  ties  between  the  leadership  and  the  masses  should  be 
created  by  constructing  the  party  on  the  basis  of  democratic 
centralism,  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  Second  Con- 
gress.  This  democratic  centralism  is  not  an  empty  bureaucratic 
formula  but  rather  may  be  defined  in  other  words  as  centraliza- 
tion of  activity,  concentration  for  the  party  of  the  results  of 
its  work  and  struggle.   This  is  the  only  way  to  conceive  of  cen- 
tralization.  We  considered  it  necessary,  in  the  course  of  the 
most  recent  revision  of  our  Theses,  to  express  this  idea  even 
more  explicitly.   Points  two  and  six  contain  an  easily  misunder- 
stood formulation,  which  we  have  deleted  and  replaced  with  new 
language  intended  to  express  the  concept  of  democratic  central- 
ism even  more  explicitly  and  clearly.   Our  proposed  new  version 
reads : 

Democratic  centralism  in  the  communist  party 
organization  must  be  a  real  synthesis,  a  fusion  of 
centralism  and  proletarian  democracy.   This  fusion  can 
be  attained  only  on  the  basis  of  the  ongoing  common 
activity,  the  ongoing  common  struggle  of  the  entire 
party  organization. 

Centralization  in  the  communist  party  organiza- 
tion does  not  mean  a  formal  and  mechanical  centraliza- 
tion but  rather  a  centralization  of  communist  activ- 
ity, i.e.,  building  a  leadership  which  is  strong, 
quick  to  react  and  at  the  same  time  flexible. 

Formal  or  mechanical  centralization  would  be 
centralization  in  order  to  dominate  the  rest  of  the 
membership  or  the  masses  of  the  revolutionary  prole- 
tariat outside  the  party.   But  only  the  enemies  of 
communism  can  assert  that  the  Communist  Party  wants  to 
dominate  through  its  leadership  of  the  proletarian 
class  struggles  and  through  the  centralization  of  this 
communist  leadership  of  the  revolutionary  proletariat. 
That  is  a  lie;  and  equally  incompatible  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  democratic  centralism  adopted 
by  the  Communist  International  is  a  power  struggle  or 
a  fight  for  domination  within  the  party. ^ 


3   This  wording  differs  slightly  from  the  final  version 
adopted  by  the  Congress.  See  pp.  26-27,  above. 
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To  underline  this  briefly  once  more:  what  we  are  saying 
here  is  that  no  leadership  clique  should  form  in  the  party,  a 
leadership  clique  which  for  instance  believes  that  because  it 
has  been  handed  the  leadership  of  a  central  apparatus  it  is 
therefore  justified  in  using  this  central  apparatus  to  work 
against  the  express  will  of  the  majority  of  the  party--that  it, 
as  a  narrow  leadership  clique,  can  turn  the  central  apparatus 
into  a  mechanism  to  impose  its  rule.   Dangers  of  this  sort  have 
often  been  pointed  out.   Here  it  must  be  stated  that  allowing 
this  kind  of  leadership  domination  to  develop  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  will  of  the  International.   It  is  solely  our  work 
and  the  direction  of  this  work  which  are  to  be  centralist.   This 
way  we  shall  be  able  to  begin  our  work,  our  struggles,  and  lead 
them  in  a  really  centralistic  fashion.   The  road  to  the  actual 
development  of  this  democratic  centralization  is  long.   The 
Guidelines  adopted  at  the  Second  Congress  already  stated  that 
the  introduction  of  such  democratic  centralization  was  not  going 
to  be  the  work  of  a  short  time  or  of  just  one  year. 

It  was  emphasized  that  to  crystallize  out  the  concentration 
and  centralization  of  the  real  leadership  of  the  party  is  a 
lengthy  and  difficult  process.   And  in  the  Guidelines  we  stress 
that,  through  improvements  and  diligent  testing  of  their  ap- 
paratus, the  parties  must  make  sure  they  really  have  a  central- 
ization of  their  work  and  not  bureaucratic  centralism,  so  that 
they  can  achieve  a  real  concentration  of  the  leadership  of  this 
work. 

The  best  insurance  against  bureaucratization  of  the  appara- 
tus is  extremely  active  ties  between  the  party  leadership  and 
all  party  bodies.   These  active  ties  also  have  to  bring  the 
masses  of  members--through  constant  contact  with  the  central 
leadership--to  realize  and  understand  that  such  centralization 
constitutes  an  objectively  justified  strengthening  and  develop- 
ment of  their  collective  work  and  struggles.   The  members  must 
feel  and  experience  for  themselves  that  this  genuinely  means  not 
an  alien  leadership,  but  rather  a  strengthening  of  their  own 
fighting  power.   If  centralism  comes  alive  in  this  way,  if  it 
does  not  remain  a  formality  but  pulses  with  life,  we  will  have 
the  best  protection  against  the  danger  of  bureaucratism  and  the 
ossification  of  the  apparatus.   What  comrade  Bela  Kun  says  in 
his  article  must  be  granted:  namely  that,  aside  from  the  Russian 
and  this  or  that  small  party,  there  is  scarcely  any  party  which 
has  yet  attained  the  necessary  living  centralism;  that  instead 
centralism  is  still  being  applied  much  too  mechanically;  that  we 
cannot  yet  speak  of  its  being  politically  applied. 

How  do  we  arrive  at  a  truly  political  application  of  this 
concept?  To  achieve  this  we  inserted  a  section  on  the  obliga- 
tion to  do  work  right  after  the  section  on  democratic  central- 
ism. When  all  members  are  drawn  into  the  work,  they  themselves 
are  brought  into  very  intensive  contact  with  the  leadership. 
And  if  this  obligation  to  do  work,  complemented  by  communists' 
obligation  to  fight,  is  implemented  we  can  be  assured  that 
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bureaucratism  cannot  hold  sway.   If  we  want  to  arrive  at  living 
centralism,  if  we  want  a  concentration  of  forces  which  pulses 
with  life,  then  we  must  strongly  insist  on  the  obligation  to  do 
work.   Up  until  now  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  parties  to  activate  the  party's  total  forces  for 
one  goal,  one  movement,  one  struggle.   This  must  be  the  aim  of 
the  leaderships  in  the  Communist  Parties.   They  must  strive 
zealously  to  integrate  the  entire  party  membership  not  only  into 
the  party's  work  but  also  into  its  campaigns. 

In  the  Guidelines  we  have  given  a  number  of  instructions  on 
this.   The  section  is  so  long  in  order  to  make  this  clear  in 
detail.   It  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  Congress  to  pass  a 
resolution  on  the  obligation  to  do  work--then  nothing  would 
change.   The  point  is  to  give  concrete  advice  on  how  it  should 
be  implemented.   We  have  regarded  organizational  instructions 
for  the  party  leaderships  as  necessary:  how  the  integration,  the 
organizing,  the  division  of  labor  is  to  take  place,  how  the 
groups  and  cells  are  to  work.   And  we  have  said  that  the  party 
leaderships  themselves  should  personally  take  on  the  task  of 
organizing  such  working  groups  and  getting  them  going.   This  is 
absolutely  necessary,  for  we  know  that  working  groups  have  still 
hardly  gotten  a  foothold  in  the  International. 

In  a  number  of  parties  there  no  doubt  exist  on  paper  such 
ostensible  cells  in  the  plants  and  trade  unions,  and  such  com- 
missions and  boards  or  committees,  which  ostensibly  have  par- 
ticular work  assignments.   But  I  maintain  that  they  exist  only 
on  paper.   This,  however,  is  of  no  use  to  the  communist  move- 
ment; rather,  the  point  is  to  translate  these  paper  creations 
into  sober  reality  and  to  make  the  whole  party  into  a  working 
body.   This  comment  applies  particularly  to  legal  parties.   To 
be  sure,  you  cannot  make  a  fundamental  distinction  between  legal 
and  illegal  parties,  but  in  fact  they  are  still  very  different. 
In  an  illegal  party  only  those  members  who  really  work  belong  to 
the  party,  since  anyone  who  did  not  work  would  attract  attention 
and  make  himself  suspect.   In  an  illegal  party  do-nothing  mem- 
bers cannot  be  tolerated.   To  this  extent  legal  and  illegal 
parties  do  differ,  but  this  difference  must  be  overcome  by 
giving  every  individual  member  of  a  legal  party  an  assignment. 
Only  then  will  we  overcome  the  difference  between  these  parties 
and  really  create  a  precise  form  of  party  organization.   We 
considered  it  necessary  to  give  these  instructions. 

But  there  are  still  certain  dif f erences--which,  I  believe, 
still  cannot  be  definitively  resolved  at  this  Congress--over 
whether  from  now  on  the  organizations  can  finally  be  built  on 
cells  in  the  factories,  as  the  basis  of  the  organizations.   The 
tendency  established  at  the  Second  Congress  was  that  cells  in 
the  factories  should  be  the  basis  of  the  organizations.   From 
reports  which  we  have  received  we  also  know  that  a  number  of 
organizations,  a  number  of  illegal  organizations,  really  do 
regard  these  cells  as  the  basis  of  their  organizations.   But  for 
the  broad  mass  parties  this  is  not  at  all  the  case.   I  shall 
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have  more  to  say  about  this  later  in  connection  with  the  section 
on  the  party  organism. 

Because  this  concept  of  factory  cells  does  not  yet  form  the 
basis  of  the  party  as  a  whole,  we  have  so  far  not  talked  about 
the  working  groups.   Working  groups  are  instruments  for  parties 
which  are  still  built  on  the  basis  of  residential  districts: 
even  if  they  have  such  a  district  organization,  from  now  on  they 
must  be  required  to  mobilize  the  party  forces  in  their  residen- 
tial districts.   They  should  divide  up  their  groups  so  that 
every  group  has  its  own  work.   There  is  a  system  of  tens,  where 
comrades  are  organized  into  groups  of  10  to  20  in  order  to  give 
them  specific  assignments.   It  is  absolutely  not  necessary  to  do 
this  so  mechanically;  rather,  the  point  is  to  make  these  assign- 
ments concretely,  to  actually  bring  all  members  into  the  work. 
There  are  numerous  such  opportunities  for  work.   A  number  of 
such  tasks  are  mentioned:  agitation  for  the  press,  door-to-door 
agitation,  trade-union  work,  work  among  women,  agitation  among 
youth  and  much  more.   Working  groups  for  all  these  various  tasks 
should  simply  be  established  in  the  organization,  and  they  must 
be  put  on  their  feet  by  the  party  leadership  if  they  are  going 
to  function  at  all. 

It  would  be  wrong  for  a  party  to  come  here,  for  us  to 
divide  everything  up  on  paper  and  send  this  schema  out  into  the 
world,  and  then  for  the  party  to  expect  its  individual  districts 
to  divide  up  their  members  just  as  schematically--and  just  leave 
it  at  that.   Such  a  schematic  division  would  be  bureaucratic 
centralism.   Instead,  only  a  few  groups  and  cells  should  be 
gotten  into  shape  at  first;  but  we  must  really  get  these  cells 
working,  in  order  to  set  into  motion  additional  working  groups 
in  turn.   A  great  deal  of  perseverance,  a  great  deal  of  energy, 
a  great  deal  of  vitality,  a  great  deal  of  time  will  be  required 
to  mobilize  the  working  groups,  and  the  parties  will  have  to 
demonstrate  in  the  course  of  the  year  whether  they  have  grasped 
the  essence  of  centralism  by  actually  setting  about  the  task  of 
organizing  working  groups.   Only  in  this  way  will  we  get  capable 
parties.   In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  assist  these  working 
groups  in  the  type  of  work  they  are  doing,  to  give  them  a  whole 
series  of  specific  instructions,  so  that  they  draw  the  necessary 
conclusions  from  their  work. 

The  lessons  and  conclusions  which  will  result  from  this 
practical  work  amount  to  the  lesson  of  specialization.   We  will 
see  a  number  of  specialists  grow  out  of  the  working  groups. 
This  specialization  is  an  absolute  necessity.   We  must  have 
trained  forces  with  various  skills  corresponding  to  various 
arenas  of  struggle.   Without  this  specialization,  the  coming 
struggles  will  not  succeed;  we  will  be  unable  to  win  the  alle- 
giance of  the  proletariat  if  we  do  not  undertake  the  training  of 
specialists.   Such  specialization  must  be  cultivated,  but  in 
speaking  of  specialization  one  must  warn  against  overdoing  it. 
If  pulsating  life  is  withdrawn  from  the  party,  then  we  will  have 
a  party  consisting  only  of  specialists,  where  no  one  knows 
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anything  of  the  other.   And  that  makes  no  sense.   So  it  will  be 
necessary  for  precisely  that  comrade  who  develops  into  a  spe- 
cialist in  one  group  to  be  transferred  into  another  group,  so 
that  he  gets  to  know  the  life  and  efforts  of  other  groups  as 
well.   This  should  by  no  means  involve  continual  turnover  and 
making  a  mess  out  of  the  assignments.   The  training  of  certain 
specialists  is  necessary,  but  a  change  of  assignments  is  also 
useful  to  give  an  inner  balance  to  the  personnel.   In  this  way 
they  will  embody  the  actual  working  life  of  the  party. 

While  stressing  that  this  specialization  should  not  be 
overdone,  I  also  consider  it  necessary  to  strongly  emphasize  the 
need  for  such  a  working  and  fighting  organization  to  institute 
the  practice  of  making  regular  reports.   Reporting  occurs  auto- 
matically in  the  case  of  a  number  of  organizations  which  are 
geared  toward  coming  struggles--the  courier  system,  intelli- 
gence-gathering, procuring  safe  houses  and  clandestine  print 
shops,  etc.   In  the  case  of  this  work  the  practice  of  making 
reports  is  fairly  obvious,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  obvious 
in  a  number  of  other  kinds  of  activity.   For  example,  it  can 
happen  that  groups  in  charge  of  finding  rooms  for  meetings  and 
making  preparations  for  meetings  become  ingrown,  so  that  only 
this  one  group  knows  where  these  rooms  are.   That  is  a  great 
error,  and  it  runs  the  risk  that  if  such  teams  break  up  then  the 
whole  apparatus  is  crippled.   It  is  therefore  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  these  groups  to  make  reports. 

The  Theses  put  explicit  emphasis  on  making  such  reports, 
and  we  believe  it  will  become  an  established  practice  in  all 
groups,  so  that  in  this  way  the  party  will  be  informed  of  every- 
thing and  will  really  be  able  to  put  the  experiences  of  this  or 
that  group  to  use.   These  reports  will  also  be  very  successful 
for  training  new  groups  in  other  cities.   The  ability  of  the 
party  to  act  will  also  be  increased  a  great  deal  by  such  report- 
ing.  For  only  when  the  party  center  receives  a  flow  of  reports 
on  their  activity  from  the  widest  variety  of  working  groups  will 
the  party  leadership  be  able  to  draw  real  conclusions  concerning 
the  extent  to  which  the  party's  activity  can  be  increased.   If 
no  reports  are  received  from  a  particular  area,  changes  must  be 
made  there.   A  real  activization  of  the  party  will  be  able  to 
proceed  through  this  interaction. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  section  "Propaganda  and  Action" 
["On  Propaganda  and  Agitation,"  Section  IV].   First  I  should 
say,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  because  the  first  sentence  was 
being  incorrectly  interpreted  we  have  come  up  with  a  correction 
for  it.   The  sentence  now  reads:  Prior  to  the  open  revolutionary 
uprising  our  most  general  task  is  revolutionary  propaganda  and 
agitation.   Revolutionary  propaganda  and  agitation  is  described 
as  a  general  preparatory  task.   The  section  dealing  with  strug- 
gle got  short  shrift  in  the  report.   A  section  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  political  struggle,  which  I  intend  to  report  on  later, 
is  to  be  added  to  this  section  on  organization  and  propaganda. 
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The  section  on  agitation  and  propaganda  was  made  so  de- 
tailed because  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  parties,  such  as 
the  English  and  American,  which  still  think  they  have  to  apply 
special  principles  in  these  areas;  because  there  are  still  cer- 
tain syndicalist  remnants  in  our  party  which  continue  to  think 
only  of  vanguard  troops  in  combat,  believing  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  propaganda  which  runs  parallel  to  our  other  struggles. 
It  must  be  said  that  agitation  and  propaganda  cannot  cease  even 
after  the  revolution.   The  revolution  does  not  put  an  end  to 
propaganda  and  agitation.   On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  in  Rus- 
sia after  the  revolution,  after  the  conquest  of  political  power, 
in  the  phase  of  highest  revolutionary  activity,  agitation  and 
propaganda  have  been  intensified  to  the  highest  degree.   Nowhere 
has  more  widespread  agitation,  more  comprehensive  propaganda 
been  conducted  than  in  Russia  after  the  conquest  of  political 
power.   The  need  for  revolutionary  propaganda  has  to  be  empha- 
sized as  strongly  as  possible  precisely  because  in  various 
places  activity  in  the  form  of  isolated  struggles  has  become  too 
much  the  focus  of  attention.   Various  methods  of  such  agitation 
are  described  in  the  report,  and  I  think  I  need  not  waste  any 
more  words  on  them  now. 

Direct  ties  with  all  movements  which  break  out  in  the 
International  are  essential  to  propaganda.   It  should  be  linked 
to  actual  circumstances.   Where  the  proletariat  is  in  combat, 
where  the  workers  are  fighting  to  eliminate  social  need,  we 
should  approach  them  with  our  propaganda.   And  propaganda  should 
be  conducted  not  just  with  words,  but  also  with  deeds.   Example 
is  the  best  propaganda.   If  we  prove  ourselves  as  comrades-in- 
arms, then  people  will  have  the  greatest  trust  in  our  words,  in 
our  ideas.   If  we  prove  ourselves  as  good  leaders,  good  strate- 
gists, people  will  have  the  deepest  trust  in  all  our  newspaper 
articles,  our  theoretical  debates.   Thus  propaganda  must  be 
conducted  not  merely  in  words  but  must  be  united  with  the  deed 
as  well,  to  real  involvement  in  all,  even  the  smallest,  move- 
ments of  the  workers.   We  have  cited  a  number  of  very  simple 
examples  for  this  as  well,  to  show  quite  clearly  that  no  strug- 
gle is  too  small  for  the  communists  to  take  part  in.   And  every 
issue  for  which  the  workers  are  really  ready  to  struggle  must 
become  the  work  of  the  communists.   We  will  best  carry  out  our 
propaganda  and  agitation  by  linking  ourselves  in  this  way  to  all 
these  movements.   Propaganda  and  agitation  tied  to  work,  to 
deeds,  to  struggle,  are  things  which  can  really  advance  the 
Communist  Party.   We  must  emphatically  insist  on  the  extreme 
closeness  of  these  ties. 

The  point  is  not  merely  to  carry  our  propaganda  into  these 
small-scale  struggles  but  also  to  capitalize  on  this  as  well  by 
gaining  the  leadership.   We  are  firmly  determined  to  gain  this 
leadership,  and  we  can  do  so  only  by  leading  the  small  struggles 
as  well,  by  marching  at  the  forefront  of  every  struggle,  of 
every  movement,  by  systematically  utilizing  each  and  every  move- 
ment.  The  Theses  cite  examples  of  this,  and  everyone  must  read 
them  and  take  them  not  as  empty  words  but  rather  as  urgent 
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commandments  for  every  communist.   In  particular,  the  kind  of 
struggle  that  should  be  waged  in  the  unions  is  also  described  in 
detail  there,  so  that  everyone  can  find  practical  suggestions 
for  defeating  the  trade-union  bureaucracy  and  overcoming  the 
present  form  of  the  trade  unions.   These  offensives  which  should 
be  undertaken  to  defeat  the  trade-union  bureaucracy,  to  remove 
the  present  leading  layer--this  is  the  goal  of  our  propaganda 
and  agitation.   These  offensives  must  be  planned  and  conducted 
very  systematically,  not  with  an  occasional  isolated  offensive 
designed,  so  to  speak,  to  annoy  them,  to  harass  them,  to  drive 
them  to  wits'  end. 

Only  when  such  appropriate  means  have  been  consistently 
developed  will  we  be  able  to  pass  over  from  propaganda  to  the 
real  leadership  of  the  proletariat.   It  must  also  be  stressed 
that  in  some  countries,  especially  in  areas  where  the  party  has 
to  operate  illegally,  it  is  appropriate  to  create  organizations, 
so-called  sympathizing  organizations,  which  allow  us  to  extend 
the  scope  of  the  propaganda  and  agitation  of  the  Communist 
Party.   Such  organizations  exist  in  various  countries.   Where 
they  do  not,  we  should  try  to  form  such  bodies,  under  more  or 
less  communist  leadership,  from  the  ranks  of  those  in  other 
organizations  or  the  unorganized.   These  bodies  will  give  us  the 
possibility  of  gaining  real  access  to  the  broader  masses  with 
our  organization.   This  proposal  will  create  a  real  possibility 
of  ties  with  the  broader  masses  for  organizations  which  until 
now  have  only  been  able  to  work  underground. 

We  urgently  call  the  organization's  attention  to  its  spe- 
cific task:  finding  ties  with  the  masses  at  any  cost.   To  draw 
close  to  the  masses,  every  organizational  means,  every  variety 
of  propaganda  among  these  masses,  is  justified.   The  women's  and 
youth  organizations,  since  they  sometimes  make  it  possible  to 
fulfill  a  specific  task  apart  from  the  actual  legal  organiza- 
tions, have  a  very  valuable  service  to  render  in  this  connec- 
tion.  We  already  have  a  whole  series  of  such  examples  of  how 
the  youth  organization  has  acted  as  an  advance  guard  for  the 
party--wherever ,  in  a  situation  of  illegality,  we  want  to  create 
broader  possibilities  and  to  really  utilize  these  possibilities 
organizationally  and  propagandistically . 

But  our  propaganda  must  also  be  carried  into  the  circles  of 
semi-proletarian  layers,  into  the  circles  of  peasants,  the  mid- 
dle classes,  white  collar  workers,  etc.   Propaganda  among  these 
layers  is  so  important  because  even  though  we  cannot  yet  count 
on  winning  them  as  core  units  for  the  conquest  of  political 
power,  we  can  rid  them  of  their  fear  of  communism.   We  can  de- 
stroy the  terrible  spectre  of  communism  which  exists  in  the 
minds  of  these  middle  layers.   Our  propaganda  must  be  sharply 
focused  on  this  aim.   When  we  have  freed  them  from  this  bogey- 
man, neutralized  them  to  a  certain  degree,  then  in  critical 
situations  it  will  be  much  easier  to  wage  our  great  decisive 
battles  without  having  to  pay  particular  attention  to  resistance 
by  these  circles,  or  even  to  worry  about  them  at  all. 
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We  find  these  semi-proletarian  layers  especially  in  the 
countryside.   Several  speakers  have  already  mentioned  the  need 
to  neutralize  the  rural  population  and  to  a  certain  degree  win 
their  confidence.   I  need  only  remind  you  that  the  organizations 
should  carry  their  propaganda  systematically  into  these  circles. 
The  organizations  must  address  the  agricultural  workers,  but 
also  the  small  peasants,  so  as  to  make  them  at  least  receptive 
to  the  ideas  of  communism.   But  we  must  also  do  what  is  neces- 
sary organizationally  in  order  to  approach  them.   It  is  not 
enough  to  have  a  paper  that  is  just  left  lying  around  the  Organ- 
izational Bureau,  the  paper  must  also  be  actually  brought  into 
the  homes  of  the  rural  population.   This  rural  agitation  is  very 
tiring  and  under  certain  circumstances  also  dangerous.   The 
Junkers  are  past  masters  at  inciting  the  rural  population 
against  us.   Despite  this  danger  we  have  to  approach  these  lay- 
ers, because  we  must  not  meet  with  their  conscious  opposition  in 
the  period  of  the  seizure  of  power  and  after  the  seizure  of 
power.   We  must  have  breached  their  resistance  before  that. 

An  organization  must  therefore  exist  to  bring  propaganda 
into  these  rural  towns  and  villages.   One  way  of  doing  this  is 
to  assign  municipal  districts  with  surplus  forces  to  bring  leaf- 
lets, etc.  put  out  by  the  Communist  Party  into  particular  vil- 
lages.  Or  it  can  be  done  by  using  the  organizations  which  we 
already  have  in  the  countryside  to  work  neighboring  villages  as 
well.   We  can  also  involve  cycling  or  sport  groups  and  youth 
associations  in  this  propaganda  work,  and  can  see  to  it  that  the 
communist  spirit  is  carried  into  the  rural  communities,  prevent- 
ing an  ignorant  barrier  against  communism  from  being  erected 
there.   Destroying  this  barrier  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  prior  to  the  conquest  of  political  power,  so  that  we  do 
not  end  up  with  a  Vendee  outside  the  gates  of  all  the  large 
cities,  from  which  the  troops  of  the  counterrevolution  can  be 
recruited. 

Propaganda  in  the  armed  forces,  especially  where  there  are 
still  standing  armies,  is  an  equally  important  area.   It  is 
hardly  appropriate  to  go  into  this  in  detail.   It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  set  up  in  the  particular  countries  special  informa- 
tion centers  whose  job  is  to  work  out  with  the  utmost  clarity 
and  care  whatever  is  apt  to  open  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.   To 
stereotype  this  work  or  point  to  general  methods  is  not  useful; 
it  depends  on  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  individual 
country.   But  I  still  must  mention  one  general  point.   We  must 
point  out  the  difference,  the  division,  between  officers  and 
ranks  in  the  armed  forces.   We  must  make  clear  to  the  ranks  how 
the  officers  are  set  above  them,  not  merely  through  external 
signs  of  rank  but  also  through  their  economic  position.   How  on 
the  one  hand  the  life  of  the  officers  is  brilliant  and  secure, 
how  on  the  other  hand  the  future  of  the  common  soldier  is  abso- 
lutely hopeless.   That  after  his  discharge  from  the  military  he 
will  of  necessity  do  nothing  but  labor  for  others,  and  there  is 
no  prospect  of  overcoming  this  class  division.   Stressing  over 
and  over  the  class  division  in  militarism--this  is  the  best  way 
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to  undermine  the  military  class.   This  class  division  must  be 
carried  into  the  ranks  of  the  military  where  at  all  possible. 
I  also  believe  this  is  possible  in  the  armed  gangs,  the  irregu- 
lars, because  it  is  impossible  to  check  corruption  in  these 
gangs  of  armed  volunteers  in  the  capitalist  epoch;  one  must 
always  emphasize  the  contradiction  and  introduce  the  process  of 
disintegration.   I  just  wanted  to  briefly  underline  these  gen- 
eral principles. 

I  turn  now  to  the  section  on  the  party  press.   I  believe  I 
need  to  say  very  little  about  this.   The  section  is  exhaustive 
and  the  subject  was  treated  in  great  detail  from  very  specific 
standpoints  because  the  leading  comrades  in  Russia  are  convinced 
that  the  press  is  the  best  means  of  organizing  broad  masses  of 
the  population  for  communism.   And  this  section  was  worked  out 
in  the  clearest  possible  fashion,  down  to  the  last  detail,  in 
order  to  push  propaganda  for  the  press  to  the  forefront.   Next 
year  no  party  should  be  able  to  complain  that  it  has  a  low  sub- 
scription base,  that  it  didn't  know  how  to  build  up  a  newspaper. 
By  the  next  Congress  there  will  be  no  such  excuses,  no  party 
will  be  able  to  say  that  it  did  not  know  how  to  get  its  papers 
to  the  masses.   How  the  press  becomes  an  organ  of  struggle,  how 
the  regular  collaboration  of  individuals  truly  develops  the 
press  into  a  living  organism  in  the  framework  of  the  party,  is 
described  exhaustively.   I  emphasize  this  as  strongly  as  pos- 
sible, and  note  that  these  sections  were  written  to  deprive 
comrades  of  any  and  all  excuses  for  the  undeveloped  state  of  the 
press  in  their  countries.   The  comrades  should  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  guilty  of  any  sins  of  omission  in  this  most  impor- 
tant area. 

I  come  now  to  the  topic  of  the  general  structure  of  the 
party  organism.   No,  rather  at  this  point,  since  I  have  dealt 
with  agitation  and  propaganda,  I  must  go  on  to  the  section  which 
we  want  to  add--the  section  on  political  struggles.   We  consid- 
ered it  necessary  to  insert  this  section  because  it  is  possible 
to  establish  certain  guidelines  on  organizing  movements,  on  the 
smallest  and  largest  campaigns.   Despite  the  differences  in 
situations,  certain  general  instructions  are  still  necessary. 

In  connection  with  the  obligation  to  do  work,  we  introduce 
the  presentation  on  the  organization  of  political  struggles  as 
follows:  For  the  Communist  Party  there  is  no  time  when  great 
movements  are  not  possible.   No  matter  what  the  situation,  there 
are  various  methods  of  going  into  action  politically.   The  point 
is  to  increase  our  ability  to  exploit  economic  and  political 
situations  so  that  it  develops  into  an  art  of  strategy  and  tac- 
tics.  The  methods  and  means  will  vary  according  to  the  objec- 
tive possibilities.   One  must  be  smart  in  choosing  among  them. 
But  where  there  is  determination  to  engage  in  living  activity, 
and  the  party  proceeds  thoughtfully  and  is  both  smart  and  cau- 
tious, it  will  be  possible  to  figure  out  suitable  means  for  our 
campaigns.   It  is  important  that  every  section  of  the  Interna- 
tional carefully  observe  what  is  going  on  in  neighboring 
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countries  so  it  learns  from  the  campaigns  of  the  other  sections, 
in  order  to  effectively  utilize  collective  experience  for  acti- 
vating its  own  campaigns.   So  far  next  to  nothing  has  been  done 
in  this  area. 

Weak  parties  which  do  not  yet  have  a  sufficient  corps  of 
functionaries  can  use  economic  and  political  events  as  a  link  to 
develop  revolutionary  propaganda  which  makes  the  communists' 
general  slogans  comprehensible  to  the  workers.   To  do  this  they 
must  utilize  the  ties  that  they  have  formed  in  the  plants  and 
the  unions  through  the  cells,  through  working  groups.   Wherever 
major  centers  of  the  movement  emerge  and  we  have  such  cells,  we 
have  to  intervene  with  meetings  to  inject  the  party's  slogans 
into  the  masses.   Where  it  is  not  possible  to  call  our  own  meet- 
ings, it  is  helpful  to  make  use  of  opponents'  meetings.   These 
interventions  must  also  be  organized  so  that  the  result  is  not  a 
disgrace  but  a  credit  to  our  propaganda. 

When  there  is  a  prospect  of  winning  the  masses  to  our  slo- 
gans through  such  radical  propaganda,  we  should  skillfully  sum- 
marize our  slogans  and  aim  at  getting  slogans  which  conform  to 
ours--at  least  in  their  general  thrust--put  forward  and  adopted 
at  a  large  number  of  meetings,  or  at  least  win  over  large  minor- 
ities to  them.   This  will  really  give  expression  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  party's  ideas  on  the  masses.   We  will  be  able  to 
make  use  of  this  rising  influence  to  strengthen  our  own  ranks  as 
well,  and  will  have  an  impact  on  the  proletarian  layers  as  they 
sense  a  commonality.   They  will  see  the  new  leadership  in  this 
idea.   They  understand  that  here  is  something  that  wants  to 
fight  for  them,  and  this  will  reinforce  their  fighting  will  and 
fighting  spirit. 

In  general  the  groups  that  prepare  these  meetings  and 
actively  intervene  in  them  must  meet  afterward  to  draw  the  les- 
sons.  Reports  to  the  party  committee  in  charge  of  the  work 
should  also  be  made,  so  that  the  general  lessons  can  be  drawn. 
Since  such  propaganda  actions  are  supported  by  posters,  leaf- 
lets, etc.,  it  is  important  for  teams  to  be  organized  that  know 
how  to  carry  out  this  work--leaf letting  should  take  place  in 
front  of  plants,  train  stations,  employment  offices. 

In  some  districts  it  has  proved  successful  to  find  com- 
rades who  know  how  to  combine  leafletting  with  rapid-fire  dis- 
cussion: the  discussions  are  then  continued  among  the  masses  of 
workers  streaming  forward,  and  in  this  way  our  propaganda  is 
automatically  carried  into  the  plants.   This  intensified  propa- 
ganda must  naturally  parallel  correspondingly  intensified  work 
in  trade-union  and  plant  meetings.   When  necessary,  the  comrades 
must  also  organize  such  meetings  in  the  plants  and  unions  and 
make  sure  that  speakers  are  available  to  support  their  activity. 
Our  party  newspapers  must  repeatedly  propagate  the  ideas  of  the 
particular  campaigns  day-in,  day-out;  they  must  place  their  best 
arguments  and  the  greater  part  of  their  space  at  the  disposal  of 
such  campaigns,  just  as  the  entire  organizational  apparatus  must 
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help  advance  this  general  idea  which  the  party  is  striving  to 
get  across.   The  point  is  that  the  parties  learn  how  to  keep  an 
idea  which  is  being  carried  into  the  masses  really  alive  for  a 
longer  time--for  weeks,  if  necessary  for  months--so  that  the 
proletariat  is  truly  inspired  by  this  propaganda  and  grasps  the 
main  issue. 

Small  parties  can  also  have  other  opportunities  for  activ- 
ity if  they  are  able  to  truly  grasp  their  historic  mission. 
Their  immediate  goal  should  of  course  be  for  the  party  to  suc- 
ceed in  conquering  the  leading  role  in  the  proletariat.   They 
must  therefore  consider  whether  or  not  the  time  has  come  to  go 
over  from  the  phase  of  propaganda  to  demonstration  campaigns. 
Such  demonstration  campaigns  can  be  carried  out  by  both  legal 
and  illegal  parties.   We  need  only  recall  the  shining  example  of 
the  Spartakusbund  and  of  the  left  USPD,  which  despite  the  most 
profound  dangers  led  actions  in  Germany  during  the  war  under  the 
slogan:  Down  With  the  War!   Down  With  the  Government!   We  need 
only  recall  Rosa  Luxemburg  and  Karl  Liebknecht,  who  became  cas- 
ualties of  this  propaganda.   Another  example  is  the  work  of  the 
small  socialist  group  in  England,  which  showed  in  the  "Hands  Off 
Russia"  movement  that  demonstrating  for  an  idea  over  and  over 
again  can  ultimately  arouse  general  interest  in  it.   Similarly, 
during  the  last  Polish-Russian  war  the  Polish  Communist  Party 
sought  to  keep  the  Soviet  idea  and  the  idea  of  peace  with  Russia 
constantly  on  the  agenda  for  weeks  and  months  through  a  compre- 
hensive propaganda  campaign,  to  make  sure  this  idea  finally  came 
to  the  fore. 

We  can  note  critically  that  this  opportunity  would  also 
have  existed  for  the  French  party  if  the  whole  party  had  been 
concentrated  on  these  actions.   It  would  have  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity in  the  case  of  the  mobilization  directed  against  Germany. 
It  was  just  one  opportunity  where  there  weren't  sufficient  prep- 
arations, where  the  demonstrations  began  too  late  and  conse- 
quently did  not  attain  full  effectiveness.   As  recent  reports 
from  Italy  indicate,  anti-fascist  sentiment  has  now  become  so 
broad  that  our  party,  in  conjunction  with  other  parties,  can 
begin  very  active  work  through  demonstrations.   Gigantic  demon- 
strations have  already  taken  place.   The  time  seems  to  have  come 
when  the  fascist  mind-set  clashes  so  violently  with  the  active 
thinking  of  the  workers  that  the  workers  are  now  rebelling  and 
turning  against  the  fascist  currents  in  mass  actions.   I  believe 
that  the  Italian  party  is  faced  with  the  kind  of  movement  which, 
if  utilized,  will  provide  it  with  the  opportunity  of  taking  over 
the  leading  role  and  advancing  the  proletariat  very  far. 

Even  the  countries  where  the  results  of  a  campaign  have 
gone  to  the  right  can  also  teach  us  some  useful  things  about 
demonstration  campaigns.   First  of  all,  demonstration  campaigns 
require  one  thing:  a  very  flexible  and  dedicated  leadership.   If 
in  such  a  movement  a  leadership  exists  that  really  knows  how  to 
keep  the  limited  aim  of  this  campaign,  of  this  demonstration, 
clearly  in  mind,  a  leadership  that  is  capable  of  maintaining  an 
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overview  of  the  changing  situation  at  every  moment,  then  it  is 
necessary  to  be  completely  clear  about  the  forms  of  this  move- 
ment, to  examine  every  situation  closely  to  see  whether  the 
movement  can  be  intensified  through  these  demonstrations,  and 
then  to  consider  whether  the  time  has  come  when  this  demonstra- 
tion campaign  can  be  expanded  into  large-scale  actions.   The 
peace  demonstrations  during  the  war  clearly  showed  that  the  sup- 
pression of  such  demonstrations  is  not  at  all  inevitable,  that 
the  suppression  of  such  actions  by  no  means  necessarily  leads  to 
the  collapse  of  the  whole  demonstration  campaign.   Even  if  such 
demonstrations  lead  to  casualties,  there  can  and  will  be  situa- 
tions where  calling  a  halt  is  impermissible.   Even  where  there 
is  the  danger  of  such  casualties,  such  rallies  must  be  repeated 
again  and  again;  good  organizational  preparation  will  not  only 
heighten  their  effectiveness  but  will  also  minimize  the  number 
of  casualties. 

We  regard  good  organization  and  really  disciplined  execu- 
tion of  a  demonstration,  along  with  the  readiness  of  the  workers 
to  sacrifice,  as  guarantees  of  the  demonstration's  effective- 
ness.  It  is  vital  to  learn  how  to  carry  out  such  actions  in  a 
truly  disciplined  and  well-organized  fashion.   Our  own  experi- 
ences have  shown  that  it  is  best  to  base  street  demonstrations 
on  the  major  factories.   To  be  sure,  large  demonstrations  start- 
ing in  residential  districts  can  also  be  staged  on  holidays  as 
parades,  so  to  speak,  with  flags.   However,  such  demonstrations 
usually  do  not  have  a  revolutionary  effect,  but  rather  a  certain 
demonstrative,  festive  character,  a  certain  propaganda  charac- 
ter.  But  if  a  truly  revolutionary  effect  is  to  be  achieved, 
then  the  workers  must  be  mobilized  for  the  demonstration 
straight  from  the  factories. 

In  this  connection  the  cells  and  fractions  have  extraordi- 
narily important  preparations  to  make.   After  the  preliminary 
discussions  have  taken  place  according  to  plan,  and  a  unified 
mood--absolutely  indispensable  for  carrying  out  such  actions-- 
has  been  created,  then  we  can  venture  a  step  forward.   But  the 
organization,  through  the  cells  and  fractions,  must  have  fairly 
well  assured  this  unified  mood  in  the  plants,  so  that  we  do  not 
go  into  the  streets  as  loosely  organized  masses  inspired  by  a 
variety  of  ideas,  but  rather  as  a  group  of  proletarians  who  know 
very  well  what  they  are  demonstrating  for.   To  have  a  sturdy 
framework  for  such  demonstrations,  a  system  of  cadres  with 
authority  in  the  plants,  of  the  cell  heads,  must  be  set  up  along 
with  the  political  leadership.   If  the  time  is  deemed  to  be  ripe 
for  such  demonstrations,  then  the  workers  leaders  in  charge,  the 
leading  functionaries,  must  get  together  with  the  cadres  with 
authority  in  the  plants  to  go  through  all  the  details  of  the 
action;  on  the  next  day,  after  such  precise  preparatory  discus- 
sions, the  demonstration  can  be  carried  out  in  a  really  unified, 
well-organized,  disciplined  way.   But  on  the  day  of  the  demon- 
stration as  well,  we  need  a  good  instrument  which  forms  the 
backbone  of  the  demonstration  from  the  time  it  begins  up  to  the 
time  it  disperses,  and  which  is  always  on  the  spot.   This  is  the 
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only  way  the  demonstration  can  be  carried  out  with  the  least 
casualties  but  with  the  greatest  effect.  The  experience  gained 
in  this  action  must  then  be  studied  and  criticized  in  the  group 
of  functionaries  and  plant  council  members  in  the  fractions,  so 
that  the  basis  is  really  laid  for  repeating  and  strengthening 
such  demonstrations,  so  that  broadening  such  actions  into  revo- 
lutionary mass  actions  becomes  possible. 

There  are  also  other  possibilities  of  campaigns  to  activate 
the  masses.   In  all  movements  of  the  working  class  we  always 
have  the  task  of  showing  that  we  are  truly  the  leaders  of  the 
proletariat.   Everything  must  be  done  to  overcome  the  influence 
of  the  social-traitor  leaders  and  to  force  these  people  aside. 
In  a  period  of  stagnation  one  must  strive  to  overcome  this  stag- 
nation in  the  political  and  economic  situation  by  employing 
other  means  of  agitation,  for  example  as  the  VKPD  did  last  year 
with  its  "Open  Letter."   I  consider  it  superfluous  to  discuss 
these  questions  here  in  detail. 

You  will  be  able  to  read  how  we  must  effectively  express 
the  idea  underlying  this  campaign  through  our  plant  fractions, 
trade-union  functionaries,  involvement  of  our  newspapers,  of  our 
parliamentary  fractions.   The  organization  must  prove  that  it 
does  not  consider  a  matter  disposed  of  once  it  has  written  about 
it;  it  must  prove  that,  if  it  is  convinced  of  the  rightness  of 
its  campaign,  it  is  capable  of  really  carrying  it  out  and  of 
intensifying  it  for  weeks  and  months.   But  it  is  impermissible 
to  make  the  error--for  instance  after  gathering  support  for  a 
form,  such  as  was  reached  with  the  "Open  Letter,"  in  numerous 
meetings,  by  whipping  up  the  mood  in  the  newspapers,  through 
speakers  in  the  parliamentary  bodies--of  then  not  carrying  this 
campaign  forward  but  rather  allowing  it  to  slack  off.   This  kind 
of  slackening  in  a  campaign  is  the  most  serious  mistake  that 
organizations  can  make.   If  they  cannot  sustain  a  campaign, 
carry  it  out,  then  they  should  not  initiate  it  in  the  first 
place  but  rather  be  content  with  less--they  should  restrict 
themselves  to  organizational  consolidation. 

If  in  this  way  we  succeed  in  winning  a  degree  of  leadership 
in  a  particular  economic  sector  where  our  party  possesses  our 
best  organizations  and  where  it  has  encountered  the  most  wide- 
spread agreement  with  its  demands,  then  organizational  pressure 
must  be  propagandistically  exploited  to  achieve  recognition 
within  the  unions,  etc.,  of  the  party's  leading  role.   Our 
comrades  must  then  succeed  in  calling  conferences  of  those  local 
bodies  that  come  out  in  favor  of  our  demands;  at  such  confer- 
ences, in  turn,  joint  demands  must  be  accepted.   Besides  adopt- 
ing these  resolutions,  it  is  then  necessary  to  consolidate  the 
real  movements  as  well,  to  make  sure  that  all  those  taking  part 
in  these  campaigns  do  everything  they  can  to  draw  together  move- 
ments which  are  already  in  progress  or  are  on  the  verge  of 
breaking  out,  so  that  they  become  a  unified  movement. 
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In  this  movement  the  communist  leadership  will  then  bring 
about  a  new  concentration  of  power  which  in  turn  will  have  an 
impact  on  the  social-traitor  leaders.   For,  faced  with  such 
struggles  under  unified  leadership,  these  leaders  can  no  longer 
evade  the  issue  but  have  to  show  their  colors,  say  clearly  what 
they  want.   And  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  really  harnessing  them 
to  the  wagon,  so  to  speak,  then  it  is  necessary  to  unmask  them, 
to  expose  not  only  politically  but  also  in  practical  organiza- 
tional terms  the  fact  that  they  have  no  intention  at  all  of 
leading  joint,  militant  movements  of  the  proletariat.   In  that 
case  we  intervene  independently. 

But  if  a  communist  party  has  to  make  the  attempt  to  seize 
leadership  of  the  masses  at  a  time  of  serious  upheaval,  of  acute 
economic  and  political  tensions,  then  it  will  have  to  use  other 
methods  than  those  of  mere  propaganda.   It  can  even  dispense 
with  raising  any  other  special  slogans  and  demands.   At  such 
times,  when  the  movements  are  growing  and  literally  pushing 
toward  explosions,  it  will  have  to  address  open  calls  to  the 
workers  who  are  on  the  verge  of  pauperization  and  therefore 
pressing  for  action,  address  the  organized  workers  who  have  the 
leadership  of  such  struggles  wholly  in  their  hands,  to  demon- 
strate to  them  that  there  can  be  no  more  abstention  from  these 
struggles,  that  the  leadership  of  these  struggles,  however, 
cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  social-traitors. 
Instead,  a  combative,  determined  leadership  is  now  needed  and 
the  communists  are  combative  enough  to  lead  these  small-scale 
struggles  of  the  proletariat,  to  consolidate  these  small-scale 
struggles  into  major  political  ones. 

What  must  be  proved  in  these  struggles  is  that,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  proletariat's  last  possibilities  for  existence  are 
being  undermined,  the  old  organizations  are  trying  to  avoid  and 
obstruct  this  struggle.   The  plant  and  trade-union  organizations 
must  make  it  clear  in  meetings,  continually  pointing  to  the 
combativeness  of  the  communist  workers,  that  abstention  from  the 
struggle  is  no  longer  permissible,  and  if  no  other  party  wants 
to  take  the  leadership  the  Communist  Party  is  the  only  one  left 
to  show  the  way  out  of  this  pauperization. 

But  the  main  task  is  to  unify  the  struggles  born  of  the 
situation.   The  cells  and  fractions  in  the  trades  and  plants 
involved  in  such  movements  must  not  only  stay  in  the  closest 
organizational  contact  with  one  another  but  also  maintain  ties 
with  the  district  committees  and  party  centers.   And  the  party 
centers  must  be  committed  to  sending  specially  delegated  com- 
rades to  all  the  areas  where  movements  are  taking  place,  who 
will  seek  to  seize  the  leadership  in  these  districts  and  to  make 
sure  that  the  unitary  idea  underlying  these  struggles  actually 
comes  to  the  fore,  so  that  all  workers  recognize  this  unitary 
character  and  finally  begin  to  perceive  the  political  character 
of  these  struggles. 
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As  such  struggles  become  generalized  it  will  be  necessary 
to  create  unified  bodies  to  lead  them.   If  the  bureaucratic 
strike  leaderships  of  the  unions  cave  in  prematurely,  we  must  be 
quick  to  push  for  new  elections,  attempting  to  fill  the  strike 
leadership  posts  with  communists.   If  several  wage  struggles 
have  already  been  successfully  combined  and  several  political 
uprisings  successfully  tied  into  these  movements--f or  example, 
preventing  troop  transports--then  a  common  leadership  must  be 
set  up  for  the  campaign,  which  to  the  extent  possible  must  con- 
sist of  communists,  who  should  occupy  the  leading  positions.   In 
this  way,  trade-union  fractions,  plant  councils,  plant  council 
plenary  meetings,  can  provide  such  joint  actions  which  represent 
the  core--the  basis--for  the  communist  leadership,  which  should 
make  the  necessary  preparations. 

But  if  the  movement  takes  on  the  desired  political  charac- 
ter through  the  interference  of  employers'  organizations  or  the 
intervention  of  government  authorities,  then  propaganda  for  po- 
litical workers  councils  must  be  pushed  through  with  the  neces- 
sary ruthlessness ,  even  without  trade  unions.   If  the  communists 
work  carefully  and  intensively,  and  weigh  their  alternatives, 
they  can  gain  the  leadership  of  the  proletariat  in  extensive 
areas  through  partial  actions  and  become  capable  of  larger 
struggles.   But  parties  which  have  already  grown  strong,  partic- 
ularly the  mass  parties,  should  also  take  special  organizational 
measures  to  be  ready  for  decisive  political  mass  actions.   In 
mass  actions,  partial  actions,  etc.,  it  must  constantly  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  experience  of  these  movements  must  be  energet- 
ically used  for  ever  more  solid  ties  with  the  broader  masses. 

The  ties  with  the  masses  are  the  main  thing.   In  plant  con- 
ferences the  party  leaders  in  charge  must  repeatedly  discuss  the 
experience  of  the  mass  actions  with  the  shop  stewards,  with  the 
plant  fractions,  trade-union  fractions,  to  make  their  relation- 
ship with  these  shop  stewards  more  and  more  solid.   Close  bonds 
of  mutual  trust  between  the  leading  functionaries  and  the  shop 
stewards  are  organizationally  the  best  guarantee  that  political 
mass  actions  will  not  be  initiated  prematurely  and  that  their 
scope  will  correspond  to  the  circumstances,  considering  the 
current  level  of  party  influence.   Based  on  such  a  network  of 
tested  shop  stewards  in  the  plants,  a  large  number  of  organiza- 
tions have  led  successful  movements.   If  we  look  at  the  Rus- 
sians' revolution,  we  know  that  in  Petersburg  the  decisive 
struggles  were  led  by  such  a  network  of  plant  fractions,  shop 
stewards  and  cells,  which  were  very  closely  tied  to  the 
leadership. 

But  for  Germany  as  well  we  can  say  that  the  last  decisive 
struggles--in  the  last  general  strike  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  in  1917,  in  central  Germany,  in  Berlin  in  the  spring,  in 
Berlin  in  the  winter  of  1918,  the  November  revolution  and  the 
subsequent  March  struggles--could  only  have  been  carried  out  and 
achieved  because  there  increasingly  took  shape  a  solid  network 
of  shop  stewards  which  maintained  the  closest  ties  with  the 
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political  leaders.   Having  allied  themselves  with  the  shop  stew- 
ards, these  leaders  had  the  most  profound  influence  on  the 
masses.   I  remind  you  again  that  among  many  others  it  was  Karl 
Liebknecht  who  always  sought  the  closest  ties  with  the  stewards 
in  the  plants. 

So  all  parties  should  do  their  utmost  to  establish  these 
ties  with  the  plants  through  the  shop  stewards.   A  very  high 
degree  of  flexibility  is  guaranteed  by  this.   We  saw  in  Germany 
that  precisely  through  these  highly  perfected  organizational 
ties,  which  had  nothing  mechanical  about  them  but  rather  grew 
out  of  the  movement,  it  was  the  shop  stewards  who  were  able  to 
lead  the  masses  forward  in  the  necessary  armed  struggles.   Last 
year  in  Italy--to  make  a  criticism--the  movement,  which  was 
unquestionably  a  revolutionary  one  and  found  its  strongest  ex- 
pression in  the  factory  occupations,  failed  because  of  the  union 
bureaucracy's  betrayal  and  the  inadequate  leadership  of  the 
party.   But  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  said  that  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  collapse  of  the  movement  was  that  the  fac- 
tories were  occupied  without  a  thought  of  creating,  through  shop 
stewards,  intimate  ties  between  all  the  factories  and  the  polit- 
ical leadership.   So  there  too,  a  real,  extensive  system  of  shop 
stewards  would  have  made  it  possible  to  carry  the  activity  for- 
ward, to  turn  it  into  a  real  revolutionary  mass  movement,  had 
close  ties  existed  between  these  groups.   I  also  believe  that  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  utilize  the  great  English  miners 
movement  if  the  English  Party  had  been  able  to  create  the  very 
closest  ties  with  the  masses  through  the  shop  stewards  in  every 
workforce. 

We  see  how  necessary  it  is  in  utilizing  the  situation  to 
build  up  such  a  really  active  network  of  shop  stewards,  plant 
fractions,  etc.,  which  is  the  backbone  of  all  the  real  activity 
of  the  parties. 

Through  such  shop  stewards  and  plant  fractions  we  will  not 
only  be  able  to  make  the  party  as  a  whole  more  active  and  capa- 
ble of  carrying  out  campaigns,  but  will  also,  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  working  masses  see  a  leadership,  strengthen  their 
trust  in  this  leadership.   We  will  get  them  to  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  precisely  this  leadership,  which  demonstrates  that 
it  is  in  close  touch  with  the  factories. 

I  come  now  to  the  section  on  the  structure  of  the  party 
organism.   In  general,  like  the  section  on  the  press,  this  can 
be  treated  more  briefly,  although  you  might  well  demand  that  we 
go  into  detail  on  how  the  party  is  built.   But  we  are  speaking 
not  of  building  the  party  apparatus  but  of  the  movement,  of  the 
formation  of  our  troops  and  our  groups.   Regarding  the  framework 
of  the  party  apparatus,  we  can  restrict  ourselves  to  giving  some 
general  instructions  which  have  proved  useful. 

Here  too  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  organization  can  be 
effective  only  if  it  spreads  outward  from  the  centers  of  power, 
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from  the  main  cities  and  industrial  centers.   It  would  be  wrong 
to  go  home  from  Moscow  now  and  say,  we're  supposed  to  extend  a 
network  of  organizations  over  the  whole  country;  for  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  this  network  might  be  so  weak  that  our  forces 
could  not  be  utilized.   It  is  much  more  important  to  build  up 
organizations  for  the  main  cities  and  industrial  centers  where 
the  masses  are  present,  where  the  organization  can  really  be 
significant.   Once  an  organization  has  been  firmly  established 
in  the  large  towns,  forces  that  can  be  spared  should  be  used  to 
extend  an  organizational  network  from  the  centers  over  the  sur- 
rounding areas,  but  always  with  the  proviso  that  local  branches 
and  new  districts  are  formed  only  when  a  corps  of  members  is 
present  in  the  individual  towns.   This  will  guarantee  the 
practical  capacities  of  the  organization. 

The  party  with  the  best  organization  is  not  the  one  with 
the  most  branches,  but  the  one  with  many  capable,  strong 
branches,  and  then  only  when  this  capability  is  demonstrated  in 
the  character  of  their  political  propaganda  and  activity.   In 
the  course  of  extending  the  organization  more  complicated  situ- 
ations will  often  be  encountered,  perhaps  a  concentration  of 
large  cities  in  one  area.   Under  some  circumstances  it  will  also 
be  necessary  to  build  on  the  basis  of  rural  organizations. 

It  is  also  important  to  establish  ties  of  a  flexible  nature 
between  the  districts  and  the  leading  bodies.   Here  it  is  not 
necessary  to  set  up  a  hierarchical  structure  of  locals,  coun- 
ties, districts,  regions  and  the  party  center.   This  could  be  a 
grave  danger  to  the  party's  political  flexibility.   The  point  is 
to  bring  all  places  where  party  forces  are  concentrated  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  center  by  dividing  the  country  up 
into  districts,  creating  independent  districts  wherever  a  number 
of  cities  are  concentrated,  districts  which  will  also  receive 
information  directly  from  the  party.   In  general  the  mutual 
exchange  of  information  and  instruction  is  an  important  task  the 
organizational  apparatus  has  to  fulfill.   What  Bela  Kun  says  on 
this  subject  in  his  pamphlet  is  correct: 

In  the  party  there  has  been  a  complete  lack  of 
political  correspondence  and  of  continual,  direct  and 
systematic  verbal  instruction.   The  natural  foundation 
for  this  instruction  is  a  systematic  information 
service. 

Such  a  thorough,  systematic  information  service,  which  is  a 
vital  necessity,  must  protect  the  Party  against  routinism  and 
bureaucratization.   Bela  Kun  says  at  another  point: 

Only  an  information  service  that  has  become 
mechanical  but  is  free  of  the  defects  of  any  kind  of 
routinism  will  make  possible  the  sort  of  information 
work  which  will  fully  unify  the  work  of  the  party  and 
create  a  real  and  firm  centralization. 
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Providing  ongoing,  regular,  good  information,  along  with 
the  obligation  to  do  work,  is  the  best  way  of  overcoming 
bureaucratism. 

In  our  guidelines  on  structure  we  also  give  a  series  of 
instructions  on  how  to  build  the  party  center  so  that  it  will  be 
flexible.   I  would  like  to  remind  all  parties  of  this  point, 
number  40. 4    we  refer  there  to  the  division  of  labor.   We  point 
out  that  the  division  of  labor  in  the  districts  must  be  imple- 
mented centrally.   But  a  continual  rotation  of  personnel  must 
occur  there  as  well. 

One  more  word  on  this  rotation  of  personnel.   Comrades  who 
had  been  active  for  a  long  time  as  political  secretaries  some- 
times became  very  bureaucratic  in  this  work.   It  did  them  a  lot 
of  good  when  we  removed  them  from  these  posts  and  made  them  into 
editors.   On  the  other  hand  the  editors  were  inclined  to  under- 
rate organizational  work,  and  it  was  very  good  to  put  editors  in 
such  organizational  posts  and  the  comrades  from  the  organization 
on  the  editorial  staff.   The  party  definitely  benefited  from 
this:  the  former  editors  did  excellent  work  in  the  organization 
just  as  the  former  secretaries  did  well  on  the  editorial  staff. 
But  we  also  had  good  experience  rotating  such  functionaries  in 
campaigns.   Functionaries  who  had  become  rooted  in  districts 
where  they  had  all  sorts  of  personal  and  family  ties  and  could 
absolutely  not  be  gotten  moving  were  our  best  forces  when  we 
transferred  them  to  another  district.   Thus  this  personnel  rota- 
tion was  a  means  for  enlivening  the  party.   There  is  also  a 
series  of  modifications  to  this  section,  which  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  you. 

I  will  go  on  now  to  the  last  section:  legal  and  illegal 
work.   The  title  of  the  section  is  misleading  and  will  also  be 
changed.   What  is  described  there  is  that  the  illegal  and  legal 
party  are  not  two  different  things  but  rather  continually  over- 
lap.  Here  we  must  correct  the  resolutions  of  the  Second  Con- 
gress a  bit.   Comrade  Bela  Kun  in  his  pamphlet  hit  the  correct 
formulation  in  speaking  of  "the  great  organizational  task  of 
placing  the  whole  party  at  the  service  of  illegal  organizational 
preparation  to  make  revolutionary  struggles  a  reality." 

The  comrade  then  gives  some  examples  of  how  a  parallel 
illegal  apparatus  became  autonomous--in  Berlin  this  apparatus 
broke  away  and  plunged  into  armed  struggles  in  Mansfeld.   "It  is 
necessary,"  says  Kun,  "for  the  entire  party  organization  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  forms  of  struggles  in  such  a  way  that,  by 
the  very  nature  of  its  organizational  setup,  it  will  be  unable 
to  break  away  either  organizationally  or  politically  from  the 
legal  organization,  even  for  a  very  short  time."   He  then  pro- 
tests against  the  Theses,  which  say  at  this  point  concerning  the 


4   This  corresponds  to  point  48  in  the  final  text  of  the 
Resolution. 
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tasks  of  the  party:  "As  a  result  of  the  state  of  siege,  of  ex- 
ceptional laws,  it  is  not  possible  for  these  parties  to  carry  on 
their  entire  work  legally,"  and  he  considers  it  necessary  to 
create  an  illegal  apparatus,  while  emphasizing  that  the  party's 
entire  organizational  apparatus  must  be  geared  toward  legal  or 
illegal  activity.   And  we  attempt  to  make  clear  what  this  legal 
and  illegal  activity  is,  so  that  everyone  sees  that  the  organ- 
izations should  indeed  be  trained  for  legal  and  illegal  work. 

Now,  someone  will  say  there  is  too  little  in  this  section. 
Quite  true.   But  someone  else  will  say:  too  much.   We  believe  we 
have  found  a  happy  medium  to  give  an  indication  of  this,  to  make 
it  clear  how  one  flows  over  into  the  other.   Only  when  the  party 
is  really  capable  of  comprehending  this  organizational  principle 
of  democratic  centralism:  the  obligation  to  do  work;  when  it 
acts  as  a  genuine  collective  of  struggle  in  conducting  agitation 
and  propaganda,  carrying  out  political  struggles  and  producing 
its  press;  when  the  party  implements  what  we  have  said  in  the 
structure  of  its  party  organism--only  then  can  we  assume  that  at 
the  next  Congress  we  will  see  parties  which  can  truly  be  given 
the  honorable  title  of  Communist  Parties. 

Comrades,  with  that  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  main  part 
of  my  speech.   I  still  have  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  second 
section--which  can  be  much  shorter--on  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  Communist  International  and  its  relationship  to  the 
member  parties.   In  Moscow^  you  found  a  proposal  made  by  the 
German  Communist  Party  at  its  Party  Committee  meeting  of  May  5. 
Negotiations  took  place  with  representatives  of  the  Executive  on 
the  basis  of  this  proposal  and  the  result  is  now  a  resolution 
which  I  place  before  you  for  adoption,  a  resolution  which 
actually  fulfills  all  the  essential  wishes  expressed  in  the  Ger- 
man resolution. 

So  what  are  these  wishes  which  we  would  like  to  have  ful- 
filled?  Some  of  them  were  already  discussed  when  we  heard  the 
Executive's  trade-union  report.   These  matters  were  already 
taken  care  of  in  the  resolution  presented  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  discussion  on  the  report  of  the  Executive.   This  resolution 
states:  "The  Congress  expects  that  the  Executive,  with  the 
increased  participation  of  the  member  parties  in  creating  a 
better  communications  apparatus,  and  through  the  increased 
collaboration  of  the  parties  in  the  Executive,  will  be  able  to 
fulfill  its  growing  tasks  to  a  greater  extent  than  previously." 

In  addition,  this  resolution  calls  for  the  parties  to  fur- 
nish their  best  personnel  for  the  Executive  as  the  leadership  of 
the  whole  international  fighting  movement.   The  resolution  I  am 
recommending  to  you  for  adoption  was  drafted  from  this  political 


5   Moscow  was  the  daily  journal  of  the  Third  Congress.  The 
German  Party's  proposal  appeared  in  the  French-language  issue 
dated  1 0  July  1 921 . 
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point  of  view.   I  will  first  read  it  to  you  and  then  perhaps 
motivate  it  with  a  few  short  remarks.   The  resolution  reads: 

The  Third  World  Congress  declares  that  the  time 
has  come  in  the  development  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional to  pass  over  from  the  stage  of  influencing  the 
masses  in  the  capitalist  and  colonial  countries 
through  propaganda  and  agitation,  to  the  ever  more 
tightly  organized  actual  political  and  organizational 
leadership  of  the  revolutionary  proletarian  forces  of 
all  countries.   The  Executive  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national shall  be  enlarged  so  as  to  enable  it  to  take 
a  position  on  all  questions  demanding  action  by  the 
proletariat,  such  as,  for  example,  the  ever  more  burn- 
ing problems  of  mass  unemployment,  the  aggravation-- 
laden  with  violent  conflict--of  the  political  rela- 
tions of  the  capitalist  governments  (such  as  sanctions 
and  the  implementation  of  sanctions,  peace  treaties 
and  the  new  arms  race  between  America,  England  and 
Japan).   Above  and  beyond  the  general  calls  issued  on 
such  critical  questions  up  to  now,  the  Executive  shall 
increasingly  go  over  to  finding  ways  and  means  to 
initiate  in  practice  a  unified  organizational  and 
propagandistic  intervention  on  international  issues  by 
the  various  sections.   The  Communist  International 
must  mature  into  an  International  of  the  deed,  into 
the  international  leadership  of  the  common  daily 
struggle  of  the  revolutionary  proletariat  of  all 
countries.   The  prerequisites  for  this  are: 

I.  The  member  parties  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional must  do  their  utmost  to  maintain  the  closest 
and  most  active  ties  with  the  Executive:  they  must  not 
only  provide  the  best  representatives  of  their  country 
for  the  Executive,  but  must  judiciously  and  persis- 
tently supply  the  Executive  with  constant  and  reliable 
information  so  that  the  Executive  can  take  positions 
on  political  problems  that  arise  based  on  actual  docu- 
ments and  comprehensive  materials. 

II.  The  member  parties  must  increasingly  feel 
themselves  to  be  in  fact  sections  of  a  common  interna- 
tional party. 

They  must  therefore  maintain  the  closest  informa- 
tional and  organizational  ties  among  themselves,  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  in  neighboring  countries  and 
therefore  have  an  equally  intense  interest  in  the 
political  conflicts  arising  from  capitalist  antago- 
nisms.  This  relationship  of  common  action  can  at 
present  be  initiated  most  effectively  by  sending 
representatives  to  each  other's  most  important  con- 
ferences and  by  the  exchange  of  suitable  leading  per- 
sonnel.  This  exchange  of  leading  personnel  must 
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immediately  become  an  obligatory  arrangement  for  all 
sections  which  are  in  any  way  capable  of  it. 

III.  The  Executive  shall  promote  this  necessary 
fusion  of  all  national  sections  into  a  single  Interna- 
tional Party  of  common  proletarian  propaganda  and 
action  by  publishing  a  press  correspondence  in  western 
Europe  in  all  major  languages,  through  which  the  ap- 
plication of  the  communist  idea  must  be  made  steadily 
clearer  and  more  uniform,  and  which  by  providing  reli- 
able and  steady  information  will  establish  the  basis 
for  active,  simultaneous  intervention  by  the  various 
sections . 

IV.  By  sending  fully  empowered  members  of  the 
Executive  to  western  Europe  and  America,  the  Executive 
must  give  effective  organizational  support  to  the 
effort  to  achieve  a  genuine  International  of  the  com- 
mon daily  struggle  of  the  proletariat  of  all  coun- 
tries.  The  task  of  these  representatives  would  be  to 
acquaint  the  Executive  Committee  with  the  particular 
conditions  under  which  the  Communist  Parties  of  the 
capitalist  and  colonial  countries  must  struggle,  and 
they  would  also  have  to  make  sure  that  these  parties 
maintain  the  closest,  most  intimate  ties  both  with  the 
Executive  and  with  one  another,  increasing  their  col- 
lective striking  power.   The  Executive,  along  with  the 
parties,  shall  ensure  that  communication  between  it 
and  the  individual  Communist  Parties  —  both  in  person 
through  trusted  representatives  and  through  written 
correspondence—shall  take  place  more  frequently  and 
more  quickly  than  has  been  possible  to  date,  so  that  a 
common  position  on  all  major  political  questions  can 
be  arrived  at. 

V.  To  be  able  to  undertake  this  extraordinarily 
increased  activity,  the  Executive  must  be  considerably 
expanded.   The  Congress  shall  elect  the  president  and 
shall  instruct  the  Executive  to  appoint  three  direct- 
ing secretaries,  to  be  drawn  from  different  parties  to 
the  extent  possible.   In  addition  to  them,  the  members 
of  the  Executive  sent  to  Moscow  by  the  various  sec- 
tions are  obligated  to  take  part  in  carrying  out  the 
ongoing  work  of  the  Executive  and  Secretariat  through 
their  particular  national  departments  or  by  taking 
over  the  handling  of  entire  specific  fields  as  rappor- 
teurs.  The  countries  which  are  to  have  voting  members 
on  the  Executive  shall  be  determined  by  a  special 
decision  of  the  Congress,  and  the  number  of  their 
votes  shall  also  be  regulated  by  Congress  decision. 
The  members  of  the  administrative  smaller  bureau  are 
elected  specially  by  the  Executive. 
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VI.   The  seat  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  Rus- 
sia, the  first  proletarian  state.   When  possible, 
however,  the  Executive  shall  attempt  to  expand  its 
sphere  of  activity,  including  organizing  conferences 
outside  Russia,  to  more  and  more  firmly  centralize  the 
organizational  and  political  leadership  of  the  entire 
International. 6 

I  recommend  that  you  adopt  this  resolution,  after  a  pre- 
liminary discussion  on  it  has  taken  place.   It  does  not  need 
much  explanation;  I  would  only  like  to  emphasize  in  particular 
that  the  parties  must  really  decide  to  place  their  best  people 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  so  that  the  demands  of  the 
resolution  are  implemented  in  this  regard  as  well,  namely  that 
the  individual  representatives  should  serve  on  the  Executive  not 
only  as  rapporteurs  on  their  countries  but  also  as  experts  on 
specific  problems.   We  need  such  personnel.   We  cannot  keep  on 
demanding  that  Russia  furnish  all  these  people,  but  rather  we 
must  send  leading  comrades  here  and  see  to  it  that  the  Executive 
becomes  more  active.   It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  the  Executive 
must  inform  us  concerning  this  or  that  case,  for  instance  the 
Levi  case;  yet  the  representatives  on  the  delegations  traveled 
through  Germany  and  spent  at  least  24  hours  in  Berlin,  where 
they  could  have  informed  themselves  in  detail.   Such  objections 
are  inadmissible  in  an  international  party  that  calls  itself 
communist . 

Closer  ties  must  be  established  in  the  International,  and 
the  individual  sections  must  do  everything  to  bring  about  such 
closer  ties.   Joint  campaigns,  joint  assistance  can  take  on  very 
different  forms.   One  should  not  think  that  the  revolution  is 
developing  everywhere  in  a  uniform  way.   There  are  a  whole  num- 
ber of  possibilities  for  mutual  assistance  in  the  most  varied 
kinds  of  campaigns  and  propaganda.   For  example,  if  large  demon- 
strations are  already  taking  place  in  one  country,  another 
country  can  take  up  these  demonstrations  in  its  press,  in  its 
propaganda . 

If  demonstrations  over  some  international  question  have  led 
to  heavy  losses  and  battles  in  one  country,  the  other  countries 
can  at  least  unconditionally  solidarize  with  the  neighboring 
proletariat  through  speeches  in  parliament.   If  large-scale  eco- 
nomic struggles  break  out  where  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  pro- 
vide really  active  assistance,  the  neighboring  countries  must  be 
inspired  by  a  fighting  spirit  that  really  gives  expression  to 
the  workers'  fraternal  support  through  appeals,  rallies  and 
financial  contributions.   Thus  there  will  be  a  whole  series  of 
possibilities  for  forging  stronger  ties  among  the  national 
organizations,  not  only  ties  between  the  Executive  and  the 
individual  parties. 


6   This  text  is  not  the  final  text  of  the  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  Congress.  See  pp.  55-56,  above. 
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The  bourgeoisie  is  creating  such  centralization  for  itself. 
At  the  Congress  of  the  Trade  Union  International,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  point  out  that  just  recently  in  Berlin  the  chief  of 
political  espionage,  state  prosecutor  WeiBmann,  negotiated  with 
the  heads  of  the  French  and  English  secret  police  on  creating  an 
organization  to  prevent  communist  troublemakers  from  escaping  if 
Russia  collapses  or  other  such  complications  arise.   They  are 
preparing  for  every  eventuality,  even  for  the  most  contrived  and 
ingenious  possibilities.   Seeing  that  the  international  bour- 
geoisie is  already  making  such  complicated  agreements  across  all 
borders,  we  too  must  take  the  first  steps  toward  international 
parties,  not  only  through  resolutions  but  through  practical 
organizational  measures  as  well.   Only  then  will  it  be  true  that 
the  International  will  really  be  the  human  race.   (Vigorous 
applause ) 

SCHAFFNER  (Switzerland):   Comrades!   I  move  that  these 
Theses  on  organizational  questions  be  sent  back  to  the  Commis- 
sion without  discussion  as  being  an  unsuitable  basis  for  discus- 
sion.  A  Commission  was  appointed  some  time  ago  which  was  sup- 
posed to  draft  these  Theses.   Instead  we  have  before  us  18 
pages,  written  in  a  fairly  questionable  journalistic  style, 
18  pages  of  mishmash,  which  does  indeed  contain  some  good  ideas, 
but  is  kept  so  vague,  so  blurred,  that  it  does  not  deserve  the 
name  "Theses"  at  all.   Because  if  we  were  to  begin  to  criticize 
it  here,  we  would  have  to  begin  with  stylistic  corrections, 
textual  corrections;  we  would  have  to  write  the  whole  thing  over 
again,  so  that  any  sort  of  discussion  would  be  fruitless.   So  I 
request,  or  move,  to  reject  these  Theses  without  discussion,  and 
to  instruct  the  Commission  to  meet  tomorrow,  not  waiting  until 
one  o'clock  but  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  new  theses,  which 
perhaps  can  take  what  is  good  and  useful  from  these  Theses,  can 
be  worked  out  and  presented  to  the  Congress. 

I  also  move  that  the  extraordinarily  important  questions  of 
reorganizing  the  International  and  the  Executive  not  be  swept 
under  the  rug  by  a  resolution  which  is  highly  debatable  and,  I 
believe,  known  to  very  few  people  in  the  entire  hall,  but  rather 
that  these  questions  which  are  of  such  great  importance  for  the 
International  be  properly  prepared  by  a  commission  with  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  delegations  and  that  a  commission  be 
appointed  for  this  particular  question  as  well,  which  is  also  to 
meet  early  tomorrow  morning  and  present  this  work  tomorrow 
evening . 

ZINOVIEV:   Comrades!   It  seems  to  me  that  comrade  Schaffner 
has  judged  the  Theses  somewhat  too  categorically.   He  has  moved 
to  reject  this  "mishmash"  without  discussion.   I  think  he  is 
completely  wrong.   The  Theses  were  drafted  by  a  number  of 
comrades.   Perhaps  the  German  wording  worked  out  by  our 
internationally  motley  crew  really  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
understand.   But  the  content  of  these  Theses  is  in  my  opinion 
quite  correct  and  very  good.   They  contain  a  great  number  of 
valuable  and  very  important  things  for  all  the  parties.   I  will 
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cite  only  one  section,  for  example  the  obligation  of  all  members 
to  do  work,  propaganda,  etc.   I  believe,  comrades,  that  we  ab- 
solutely must  and  shall  adopt  these  Theses  by  and  large.   But 
obviously  this  should  happen  after  a  discussion.   If  the  com- 
rades are  so  tired  that  no  discussion  can  take  place,  or  if  the 
French  version  has  not  yet  been  distributed,  then  we  should  hold 
off  on  the  discussion.   First  of  all,  the  Commission  should  work 
tomorrow,  but  by  no  means  should  the  Theses  simply  be  rejected. 
I  repeat:  anyone  who  has  read  the  Theses  attentively  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  by  and  large  very  good,  quite 
correct  and  very  important  for  the  movement.   (Agreement ) 

Comrades!   No  countermotion  was  made  to  comrade  Schaffner's 
second  motion.   I  didn't  hear  it.   But  I  am  told  that  comrade 
Schaffner  moved  to  create  a  special  commission  on  the  question 
of  the  composition  of  the  Executive.   I  believe,  comrades,  that 
all  parties  had  the  opportunity  and  today  still  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  send  representatives  to  the  Organization  Commission. 
This  Commission  should  discuss  the  question.   I  remind  you  that 
we  are  very  tired,  that  it  would  in  fact  be  hard  to  put  together 
a  special  commission.   The  parties  should  be  requested  to  send 
their  representatives  to  the  Organization  Commission,  so  that 
both  questions  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  single  commission. 
(Agreement ) 

[ VAILLANT-COUTURIER] : 7   Comrades,  the  French  delegation  has 
considered  the  question  of  the  organization  of  the  International 
previously  raised  by  comrade  Koenen,  and  yesterday  evening  our 
section  meeting  decided  to  request  that  the  Congress  create  a 
commission  to  study  this  question.   But  since  we  are  faced  with 
the  fact  that  a  commission  has  already  been  appointed  to  study 
organization,  we  request  that  two  sub-commissions  be  created 
immediately:  one  for  the  study  of  organizational  questions  and 
the  other  concerning  the  organization  of  the  International.   We 
request  that  these  commissions  be  set  up  at  once,  since  the 
question  of  the  organization  of  the  Executive  Committee  is 
exceedingly  important. 

KOLAROV  (Chair):   The  Congress  can  take  note  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  French  delegation  and  pass  it  on  to  the  Commission, 
because  it  is  of  a  practical  nature. 

Since  no  one  else  has  requested  the  floor,  I  declare  the 
debate  on  this  question  closed  on  condition  that  the  Commission 
deal  most  thoroughly  with  all  these  extremely  important 
questions. 


'   The  German  Protokoll  shows  no  change  of  speaker  here, 
but  it  is  apparent  that  a  representative  of  the  French  delega- 
tion is  now  speaking.  The  Russian  stenographic  report  indicates 
that  this  is  Vaillant-Couturier . 
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Before  the  session  concludes,  there  are  several  announce- 
ments to  be  made. 

VAILLANT-COUTURIER:   It  goes  without  saying  that  several 
delegates  can  be  sent  from  each  country. 

KOLAROV  (Chair):   Several  delegates  can  be  sent  by  the  Com- 
mission, since  there  are  two  sub-commissions. 

DELAGRANGE:   You  understand  that  we  cannot  debate  the  pro- 
posed Theses,  since  we  do  not  yet  even  have  them.   The  same 
thing  will  be  true  in  the  Commission  meeting  tomorrow  if  the 
Theses  do  not  get  printed.   Therefore  the  French  delegation 
requests  that  it  receive  the  Theses  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Commission  meeting. 

KOLAROV  (Chair):   Measures  have  already  been  taken  to  see 
to  this. 

Session  adjourned  10:30  pm. 
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KOENEN:   Comrades!   The  Organization  Commission  has  had 
extensive  meetings  in  two  sub-commissions  and  gone  over  the 
entire  draft.   A  whole  series  of  minor  changes  have  been  made, 
which  were  all  accepted  unanimously  by  the  Commission.   In  addi- 
tion a  number  of  cuts  have  been  made,  which  were  also  accepted 
unanimously  by  the  Organization  Commission.   And  then  a  number 
of  motions  for  additions  have  been  drawn  up,  which  I  will 
announce . 

First,  an  essential  change  and  addition  to  the  section  on 
democratic  centralism  has  been  proposed.   This  amendment  has 
already  been  submitted  to  you  in  the  proofs  in  all  languages, 
and  I  do  not  need  to  go  through  it.   This  proposed  change  was 
also  accepted  unanimously.   It  makes  the  concept  of  democratic 
centralism  somewhat  clearer  and  more  comprehensible. 

The  next  important  addition  concerns  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda among  national  minorities.   A  specific  injunction  has  been 
inserted  on  carrying  out  this  agitation  and  propaganda  quite 
vigorously,  and  wherever  possible  in  the  language  of  these 
minorities.   The  formulation  of  the  trade-union  question,  the 
treatment  of  wage  agreements,  has  been  framed  more  clearly  so 
that  no  principled  disputes  over  wage  agreements  can  arise. 

The  paragraph  on  "Propaganda  in  the  Army  and  Navy"  was 
reformulated,  and  in  particular  the  point  was  added  that,  in 
countries  where  a  standing  army  still  exists,  agitation  must 
take  into  account  that  in  the  future  the  rank  and  file  will  be 
extremely  closely  bound  to  the  fate  of  the  exploited  class. 
Finally,  a  specific  proposal  on  the  way  to  deal  with  troops  com- 
posed of  officers  and  the  student  corps  was  adopted. 

The  addition  on  the  organization  of  political  struggles 
that  I  proposed  to  you  in  my  report  and  which  during  my  presen- 
tation I  read  to  you  almost  in  its  entirety,  was  accepted  in  its 
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essentials.   Only  a  few  deletions  were  made,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  these  ideas  essentially  were  already  contained  in  the 
Theses  on  Tactics. 

Another  point  on  the  participation  of  the  press  in  carrying 
out  political  campaigns  was  added,  and  particularly  on  how  edi- 
tors are  to  be  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  entire  ac- 
tivity of  the  party  and  how  uniformity  is  to  be  introduced  into 
the  party  press  for  its  revolutionary  work,  as  well  as  a  pro- 
posed amendment  dealing  with  the  journals,  pamphlets  and  other 
theoretical  and  propagandistic  publications  of  the  party.   All 
these  things  are  to  be  included  in  a  centralized  manner,  consis- 
tent with  the  campaigns  of  the  party. 

There  was  an  addition  made  concerning  the  social-democratic 
and  independent-socialist  press,  saying  how  to  conduct  subscrip- 
tion work  in  opposition  to  it.   Here  too  there  was  unanimity  in 
the  Commission  that  such  an  amendment  should  be  made. 

Regarding  the  election  of  central  leaderships  in  the  sec- 
tion on  the  "Structure  of  the  Party  Organism,"  there  was  a  dis- 
pute as  to  whether  the  party  leadership  should  be  responsible 
only  to  the  party  congress  or  to  the  International  Executive 
Committee  as  well.   The  latter  proposal  was  unanimously  accepted 
by  the  Commission. 

The  proposals  that  the  leadership,  including  the  narrower 
leading  body,  be  elected  only  by  the  party  congress  were  re- 
vised, and  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be  optional  whether  the 
election  of  the  narrower  leading  body  should  take  place  directly 
at  the  party  congress  or  should  be  done  by  the  elected  central 
committees,  or  else  by  the  Beirat  or  Central  AusschuB .   The 
changes  were  accepted  unanimously. 

In  various  places  insertions  were  made  on  the  necessity  of 
creating  special  working  groups,  and  under  some  circumstances 
special  leadership  bodies,  for  agitation  among  women  and  in 
rural  areas.   The  same  thing  was  also  decided  for  the  Red  Aid. 
The  assumption  is  that  special  departments  for  aiding  the  vic- 
tims of  white  terror  are  to  be  created  by  the  individual 
parties . 

With  regard  to  the  subordination  of  the  various  party 
bodies,  the  Theses  were  lacking  a  clear  expression  of  the  fact 
that  the  parliamentary  deputies  are  also  subordinate  to  the  cen- 
tral party  leadership.   An  insertion  was  made  to  take  care  of 
this.   Acting  on  a  suggestion,  we  added  a  recommendation  that 
all  parties  have  a  special  audit  commission,  charged  with  in- 
specting the  treasury  and  books  and  reporting  regularly  to  the 
expanded  AusschuB ,  Beirat ,  etc.  on  its  work  and  findings. 

Some  comrades  on  the  Commission  Wished  at  least  to  define 
freedom  of  criticism  in  the  Theses,  with  some  limitations.   The 
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Commission  acceded  to  this  wish  and  found  a  formulation  which  I 
would  like  to  read  because  of  the  general  interest: 

In  order,  however,  that  every  party  decision  be 
carried  out  energetically  by  all  party  organizations 
and  members,  the  broadest  mass  of  the  party  must  when- 
ever possible  be  involved  in  examining  and  deciding 
every  question.   Party  organizations  and  party  author- 
ities also  have  the  duty  of  deciding  whether  questions 
should  be  discussed  publicly  (press,  pamphlets)  by 
individual  comrades,  and  if  so,  in  what  form  and 
scope . 1 

There  was  unanimous  agreement  on  this  suggestion.  We  also 
changed  the  sentence  that  said  one  is  just  a  bad  communist  when 
he  forgets  himself  and  attacks  the  Communist  Party  in  public. 

The  section  on  "Illegal  and  Legal  Work"  is  now  called  "On 
the  Combination  of  Legal  and  Illegal  Work."   What  we  are  saying 
here  is  that  there  is  no  contradiction  between  legal  and  illegal 
work,  but  rather  that  the  two  must  overlap.   A  number  of  points 
in  this  section  were  formulated  more  cautiously,  some  deletions 
were  made,  so  that  bourgeois  governments  would  not  be  able  to 
make  too  much  out  of  it.   It  was  also  considered  necessary  to 
insert  some  formulations  warning  of  the  need  for  caution  in  ac- 
cepting new  members.   Penetration  by  unreliable  members  should 
be  prevented  by  drawing  up  candidacy  lists.   However,  for  the 
time  being  it  is  left  up  to  individual  comrades  to  implement 
this  regulation  in  their  own  sections  in  whatever  way  is  possi- 
ble.  To  prevent  spies  and  provocateurs  from  penetrating  our 
illegal  work  it  is  suggested  that  comrades  who  want  to  do  ille- 
gal work  be  specially  tested  in  legal  activity  first.   Finally, 
to  note  that  there  were  objections  to  the  phrase  "before  the 
revolution";  it  has  been  replaced  throughout  by  the  expression 
"before  the  open  revolutionary  uprising." 

So  those  are  the  essential  changes  to  the  present  draft  on 
the  organization  of  the  party  that  we  are  proposing  to  you.   The 
title  will  then  read:   "Guidelines  on  the  Organizational  Struc- 
ture of  the  Communist  Party,  on  the  Methods  and  Content  of  Its 
Work." 

I  come  now  to  the  section  dealing  with  the  Resolution  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Communist  International.   The  resolution 
has  been  changed  in  a  few  places.   In  the  introduction  a  few 
deletions  were  made  that  did  not  affect  the  essentials.   This  is 
on  the  premise  that  what  has  been  deleted  had  already  been  said 
in  earlier  resolutions.   Similarly,  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
point  2,  the  sentence  that  the  sections  of  the  International 
should  maintain  the  closest  contact  with  one  another  was 


1   This  wording  differs  slightly  from  the  final  version 
adopted  by  the  Congress.   See  pp.  50-51,  above. 
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deleted;  instead  we  immediately  say  how  they  should  do  this. 
Essential  changes  were  actually  made  only  in  the  last  point.   It 
now  reads  as  follows: 

V.   To  be  able  to  take  on  this  extraordinarily 
increased  activity,  the  Executive  must  be  considerably 
expanded.   Those  sections  which  were  granted  40  votes 
by  the  Congress  shall  each  have  2  votes  in  the  Execu- 
tive, as  shall  the  Executive  of  the  Communist  Youth 
International;  those  sections  which  have  30  and  20 
votes  at  the  Congress,  one  vote  each.   The  Communist 
Party  of  Russia  shall  have  five  votes,  as  in  the  past. 
The  representatives  of  the  remaining  sections  shall 
have  consultative  votes.   The  president  of  the  Execu- 
tive shall  be  elected  by  the  Congress.   The  Executive 
is  instructed  to  appoint  three  secretaries,  to  be 
drawn  from  different  sections  if  possible.   In  addi- 
tion to  them,  the  members  of  the  Executive  sent  by  the 
sections  are  obligated  to  take  part  in  carrying  out 
the  ongoing  work  through  their  particular  national 
departments  or  by  taking  over  the  handling  of  entire 
specialized  fields  as  rapporteurs.   The  members  of  the 
administrative  Smaller  Bureau  are  elected  specially  by 
the  Executive. 2 

There  were  some  differences  over  this  point;  votes  were 
taken  to  determine  which  sections  should  receive  2  votes.   How- 
ever, the  proposal  presented  to  you  here  was  accepted  by  a  large 
majority. 

There  was  also  a  dispute  on  whether  the  members  of  the  ad- 
ministrative Smaller  Bureau  should  be  elected  by  the  Executive 
from  among  its  own  members  or  whether  the  Executive  should  also 
be  entitled  to  take  into  the  Smaller  Bureau  comrades  who  happen 
not  to  belong  to  the  Executive.  It  was  finally  decided  to  for- 
mulate the  sentence  in  such  a  way  that  the  Executive  has  freedom 
in  this  regard.  However,  opinion  still  remains  divided  on  this 
point,  and  we  still  need  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  on  this. 

Finally,  the  Commission  which  dealt  with  international 
questions  also  went  over  a  number  of  other  requests.   These 
requests,  which  do  not  absolutely  need  to  be  discussed  in  a 
general  session,  were  for  the  most  part  referred  to  the  new 
Executive  for  consideration.   It  was  proposed  that  a  control 
commission  be  created  for  the  activity  of  the  Executive,  specif- 
ically for  what  the  Executive  is  to  undertake  with  the  parties 
in  particular  countries  and  what  the  sections  are  to  do.   It  was 
not  possible  to  present  a  finished  plan  for  this.   However,  the 
Commission  considered  this  question  so  important  that  it  did  not 


2   This  is  not  the  final  text  as  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
See  p.  56,  above. 
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want  to  leave  it  unresolved  until  the  next  Congress  but  thought 
that  we  have  to  find  a  solution  now.   The  Commission  unanimously 
proposes  to  first  adopt  a  provisional  arrangement,  to  set  up  a 
provisional  control  commission,  so  that  the  new  Executive 
reaches  full  agreement  with  the  first  voting  group,  that  is, 
with  the  leaderships  of  the  largest  delegations.   If  agreement 
is  reached  between  the  first  voting  group  and  the  Executive, 
then  this  provisional  control  commission  is  to  function  for  this 
year.   As  to  these  two  groups  and  the  Executive,  the  delimita- 
tion of  their  activities  should  also  be  done  on  a  provisional 
basis.   However  the  Commission  proposes  unanimously  that  we 
stipulate  now  that  in  general  this  commission  should  not  have 
greater  rights  than  the  control  commissions  of  the  individual 
national  organizations  and  that  in  general  it  is  not  to  decide 
political  matters.   This  is  the  proposal  we  present  to  the  Con- 
gress in  this  matter.   We  ask  everyone  to  adopt  these  proposals 
without  extensive  dispute  in  so  far  as  possible.   (Vigorous 
agreement ) 

There  is  a  proposal  that  the  Executive  be  enlarged  by  one 
representative,  giving  a  representative  with  decisive  vote  to 
the  Indian  communist  movement;  he  previously  could  take  part  in 
the  proceedings  only  with  consultative  vote.   The  Presidium  has 
no  objection  to  this.   We  believe  this  is  a  supportable 
proposal . 

In  addition,  an  amendment  has  been  put  forward  to  elect  the 
members  of  the  Smaller  Bureau  solely  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Executive.   Does  somone  want  to  speak  to  this? 

SOUVARINE  demands  a  roll-call  vote  of  the  delegations  be 
taken  here  in  the  plenum. 

RADEK:   Comrades!   In  the  name  of  the  Russian  delegation  I 
oppose  this  motion,  for  the  following  reasons.   All  political 
decisions  are  made  by  the  Executive.   The  primary  task  of  the 
Small  Bureau  is  to  lead  illegal  work  based  on  the  political 
decisions  of  the  Executive.   In  various  situations  we  may  need 
comrades  for  this  work  who  at  the  given  moment--largely  for  rea- 
sons of  chance,  because  they  were  not  at  the  Congress--were  not 
elected  to  the  Executive,  could  not  have  been  elected. 

Likewise,  when  we  send  a  representative  abroad,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  limit  ourselves  to  members  of  the  Executive  in 
selecting  representatives,  but  have  also  had  to  send  responsible 
comrades  from  outside  the  Executive  to  do  this  work.   We  have 
always  done  this.   The  Executive  must  also  have  the  possibility 
of  agreeing  to  have  comrades  who  are  not  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive serve  on  the  Small  Bureau.   It  is  purely  formal  schematic 
thinking  that  speaks  against  this;  the  experience  of  our  move- 
ment speaks  for  it.   Taking  care  of  illegal  matters  demands  much 
greater  elasticity.   It  is  characteristic  that  this  motion  was 
made  by  representatives  of  organizations  which  have  not  had  to 
do  any  extensive  illegal  work.   ( Obj  ection )   I  ask  you  to  reject 
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the  motion.  It  is  no  great  question  of  principle.  If  the  Con- 
gress decides  otherwise,  we  will  have  to  work  accordingly.  But 
such  a  decision  would  make  our  work  more  difficult. 

KOENEN:   Does  anyone  want  the  floor? 

KORITSCHONER:   We  ask  you  to  vote  for  comrade  Souvarine's 
motion.   It  will  not  do  for  comrades  who  are  not  sent  by  the 
delegation  of  their  country  to  get  onto  the  Smaller  Bureau  of 
the  Executive.   The  Smaller  Bureau  is  a  committee  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  as  such  it  must  have  an  analogous  composition  and  de- 
velop organically  out  of  it.   Everywhere  else  people  are  always 
for  organic  development.   I  would  like  to  point  out  that  achiev- 
ing organizational  clarity  is  an  indispensable  necessity,  and 
this  is  the  only  way  to  do  it.   At  the  same  time  we  must  state 
that  the  motion  has  also  been  signed  by  delegations  that  have 
repeatedly  been  compelled  to  carry  out  illegal  work. 

WALECKI:   Comrades,  I  must  speak  against  the  proposed  im- 
provement introduced  by  a  group  of  delegations,  for  the  follow- 
ing reason:  up  until  now  we  have  had  an  Executive  that  was  not 
adequate  either  in  number  or  in  other  respects  to  provide  candi- 
dates for  the  Smaller  Bureau.   At  this  Congress  we  have  decided 
to  strengthen  the  Executive  and  to  call  upon  the  parties  of  the 
other  countries  to  send  their  best  people  as  delegates  to  Mos- 
cow.  But  at  this  moment  we  cannot  yet  predict  the  extent  to 
which  the  parties  will  respond  to  this  call.   We  cannot  yet  tell 
whether  it  might  not  still  be  necessary  in  the  future  to  look 
outside  the  Executive  Committee  for  personnel  capable  of  exer- 
cising all  the  functions  of  members  of  the  Smaller  Bureau.   We 
cannot  tie  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  this  respect. 
The  responsibility  of  selection  must  be  left  to  it.   This  kind 
of  representation  is  also  permissible  from  a  formal  standpoint. 
Thus  comrades  who  are  not  directly  members  of  their  party 
leadership  are  delegated  to  the  Executive  by  various  parties. 
As  a  rule  the  Executive  will  certainly  elect  its  own  members  to 
the  Smaller  Bureau.   But  one  must  not  forbid  it  in  advance  to 
draw  in  one  or  two  persons  in  exceptional  cases  who  at  the  given 
moment  are  not  members  of  the  Executive. 

[ VAILLANT-COUTURIER:3   The  French  delegation  defends  the 
amendment  proposed  to  you.   Comrade  Radek,  who  spoke  very  ener- 
getically against  it,  has  just  stated  that  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  principle.   Nevertheless,  it  would  be  useful  to  make 
sure  that  the  Small  Bureau,  which  has  special  significance  and 
is  in  permanent  session,  must  consist  of  accountable  members. 
We  consider  that  the  objection  made  by  comrade  Radek  concerning 
the  special  tasks  of  the  Small  Bureau  and  the  need  to  include 


3   This  speech  was  not  recorded  in  the  German  Protokoll . 
We  have  translated  it  from  the  Russian  stenographic  report, 
Tretii  vsemirnyi  kongress  Kommunisticheskogo  Internatsionala ; 
stenograf icheskii  otchet  (Petrograd:  Gos.  izd-vo,  1922),  485. 
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members  tested  in  illegal  work  is  insufficient  for  rejecting  the 
amendment.   We  think  that  the  members  of  the  Executive  who  con- 
stitute the  Small  Bureau  can  in  case  of  need  create  for  them- 
selves a  technical  auxiliary  apparatus  for  specific  individual 
cases.   Finally,  comrade  Walecki  explained  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  the  seven  people  necessary  for  the  Small  Bureau  among 
the  thirty  members  of  the  expanded  Executive.   This  explanation 
gives  an  unflattering  assessment  of  the  clandestine  abilities  of 
our  comrades.   On  this  basis,  the  French  delegation  requests  a 
vote  on  the  proposed  amendment,  believing  that  it  very  much 
simplifies  the  task  of  the  International.   The  delegation  thinks 
that  with  its  adoption  more  convenient  and  productive  work  will 
prove  possible.   The  delegation  affirms  that  this  is  in  no  way  a 
manifestation  of  distrust,  since  the  debate  exclusively  concerns 
the  method  of  work  necessary  for  the  International  to  seriously 
take  up  its  affairs  and  fulfill  to  the  end  its  revolutionary 
duty.  ] 

KOENEN:   There  are  no  further  requests  for  the  floor. 
Therefore  we  must  take  a  vote  on  the  motion. 

RADEK:   If  a  motion  is  signed  by  a  number  of  delegations- 
Australia,  Austria,  etc. --it  is  necessary  to  ask  whether  other 
delegations  support  this  motion,  since  the  matter  is  not  settled 
by  raising  voting  cards. 

KOENEN  (Chair):   We  now  come  to  the  vote  by  delegations. 
The  delegations  which  are  for  having  only  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive be  members  of  the  Smaller  Bureau  should  vote  yes.   Those 
for  adopting  the  original  text  as  I  presented  it  for  the  Commis- 
sion vote  no,  thus  rejecting  the  amendment. 

POGANY:   The  question  is  incorrectly  posed.   The  yes  vote 
has  to  be  those  who  accept  the  Commission's  proposal. 

KOENEN  (Chair):   To  make  the  matter  even  clearer  it  should 
be  stated:  for  the  Souvarine  amendment  or  for  the  proposal  of 
the  Commission.   Then  I  think  there  can  be  no  more  confusion. 

SOUVARINE:   This  way  of  posing  the  question  is  unacceptable 
to  us.   In  fact  we  are  not  touching  the  Commission  text  at  all. 
The  vote  should  be  for  or  against  the  amendment. 

VAILLANT-COUTURIER:   I  request  that  all  the  countries  that 
have  co-signed  the  amendment  be  read  out. 

RADEK:   Comrades,  comrade  Souvarine  is  playing  hide-and- 
seek.   It  is  a  fact  that  the  motion  was  voted  down  twice  in  the 
Commission.   So  the  motion  is  counterposed  to  the  Commission's 
motion.   The  Commission's  motion  grants  the  Executive  the  right 
to  draw  in  comrades  from  outside  the  Executive  for  the  necessary 
work.   The  French  comrades  reject  this.   Their  amendment  is 
therefore  a  countermotion.   For  this  reason  the  vote  must  be: 
for  the  Commission  or  for  the  Souvarine  motion. 
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KOENEN  (Chair):   The  Presidium  will  no  longer  grant  the 
floor  to  anyone  else  but  will  take  the  vote.   The  vote  will  be 
taken  as  follows:  whoever  is  for  the  Commission's  motion  must 
state  that  he  is  voting  for  the  motion  of  the  Commission.   Who- 
ever is  for  the  amendment  must  state:  for  Souvarine's  amendment. 
I  will  comply  with  the  request  to  read  off  the  delegations  that 
signed  the  amendment:  the  French,  Spanish,  Swiss,  Yugoslav, 
Austrian  and  Australian  delegations. 

We  come  now  to  the  voting.   I  ask  the  delegations  for  which 
motion  they  are  voting.   Russia:  for  the  Commission.   Germany: 
Commission.   France:  against  the  Commission.   Italy:  Commission. 
Czechoslovakia:  30  for  Souvarine,  10  for  the  Commission.   Youth 
group:  against  the  motion  of  the  Commission.   Poland:  for  the 
Commission.   Ukraine:  Commission.   Bulgaria:  amendment.   Yugo- 
slavia: amendment.   Norway:  Commission.   England:  Commission. 
America:  Commission.   Spain:  amendment.   Finland:  Commission. 
Holland:  Commission.   Belgium:  amendment.   Rumania:  5  for  the 
Commission,  15  amendment.   Latvia:  Commission.   Switzerland: 
amendment.   Hungary:  10  for  the  Commission,  10  for  the  amend- 
ment.  Sweden:  already  left.   Austria:  amendment.   Azerbaijan: 
Commission.   Georgia:  Commission.   Lithuania:  Commission.   Lux- 
embourg: amendment.   Turkey:  not  present.   Estonia:  absent. 
Denmark:  Commission.   Greece:  amendment.   South  Africa:  Com- 
mission.  Iceland:  Commission.   Korea:  absent.   Mexico:  absent. 
Armenia:  Commission.   Argentina:  Commission.   Australia:  Commis- 
sion.  New  Zealand:  absent.   Dutch  Indies:  absent. 

The  voting  is  concluded. 

Comrades,  although  the  exact  count  of  the  results  is  not 
yet  known,  we  do  know  that  a  large  majority  is  for  the  motion  of 
the  Commission.   (Applause)   Taking  an  average,  the  majority 
amounts  to  approximately  150  votes. 

Following  the  vote  comrade  Zinoviev  now  has  the  floor. 

ZINOVIEV:   Comrades,  this  is  the  only  roll-call  vote  during 
the  entire  Congress,  and  it  really  concerns  only  a  very  minor 
matter.   For  this  reason  I  believe  we  should  try  to  find  a  for- 
mula that  we  can  perhaps  all  agree  on.   I  propose  that,  despite 
this  glorious  victory  ( Laughter ) ,  we  make  a  concession  to  those 
who  proposed  the  motion,  namely  by  saying  that  the  members  of 
the  Smaller  Bureau  should  as  a  rule  consist  only  of  members  of 
the  Executive  and  that  a  different  procedure  can  be  followed 
only  as  an  exception.   For  we  are  really  dealing  only  with  an 
exceptional  case.   Obviously,  as  a  rule  it  should  and  will  only 
be  members  of  the  Executive.   The  only  thing  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  work  is  that  the  members  of  the  Executive  not 
be  tied  down.   It  is  obviously  not  a  matter  of  distrust  on  the 
part  of  those  who  proposed  the  amendment  but  of  the  method  of 
work.   And  since  we  have  the  experience  of  the  Executive  over 
the  past  two  years,  we  do  ask  you  to  recognize  that  it  will  be 
more  useful  to  allow  such  an  exception,  and  as  a  rule  it  ought 
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to  be  as  the  comrades  of  the  French  delegation  request.   I  be- 
lieve that  in  a  vote  along  these  lines--several  comrades  have 
promised  this--we  will  receive  a  compact  majority. 

KOENEN  (Chair):   So  the  formulation  is  now  as  follows:  the 
members  of  the  administrative  Small  Bureau  are  specially  elected 
by  the  Executive.   As  a  rule  they  should  be  drawn  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive.   A  different  procedure  can  be  followed  in 
exceptional  cases.   That  is  comrade  Zinoviev's  proposal. 

There  is  no  opposition  to  this  formulation.   Therefore  we 
will  take  another  vote,  superseding  the  previous  vote.   All 
those  in  favor  of  this  amendment,  please  raise  their  green 
cards.   (This  is  done. )   Adopted  with  one  vote  against. 

After  this  vote  I  can  now  assume  that  the  entire  draft  of 
the  Organization  Commission  on  the  methods  of  work,  as  well  as 
the  resolution  on  international  organization  has  been  accepted. 
All  who  wish  to  express  this,  please  raise  their  cards.   (This 
is  done. )   Adopted  unanimously. 
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No.  1:  Guidelines  on  the  Organizational 

Structure  of  Communist  Parties,  on  the 
Methods  and  Content  of  Their  Work 

Complete  and  accurate  English  translation  of  1921 
Comintern  Resolution  from  final  German  text.  Includes, 
for  the  first  time  in  English,  the  reports  on  and  discus- 
sion of  the  Resolution  at  the  Third  Congress.  With 
introduction  by  the  Prometheus  Research  Library  staff. 
94  pages  A$9    £4    IR£4    Cdn$7    US$6 

(includes  postage) 

No.  2:  Documents  on  the 

"Proletarian  Military  Policy" 

Includes  rare  materials  from  the  Trotskyist  movement 
in  the  U.S.  and  Europe  during  World  War  II,  as  well  as 
an  analytical  introduction  by  the  International  Executive 
Committee  of  the  International  Communist  League 
(Fourth  Internationalist). 

102  pages  A$13.50     £6     IR£6     Cdn$10     US$9 

(includes  postage) 


No.  3:  In  Memoriam,  Richard  S.  Fraser: 
An  Appreciation  and  Selection 
of  His  Work 

A  memorial  to  comrade  Richard  S.  Fraser  (1913-1988), 
who  pioneered  the  Trotskyist  understanding  of  black 
oppression  in  the  United  States,  fighting  for  the  per- 
spective of  revolutionary  integration. 

108  pages  A$10     £4.50     IR£4.50     Cdn$8.50     US$7 

(includes  postage) 

No.  4:  Yugoslavia,  East  Europe  and  the 
Fourth  International:  The  Evolution 
of  Pabloist  Liquidationism 

Covers  the  internal  discussion  within  the  Fourth 
International  over  its  flawed  response  to  the  Yugoslav 
Revolution  and  the  1948  Tito-Stalin  split  and  includes 
rare  documents  from  the  period. 

70  pages  A$10     £4.50     IR£4.50     Cdn$8.50     US$7 

(includes  postage) 
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Prometheus  Research  Library 

A  Working  Archive  of  American  and  International  Marxist  History, 
Documentation  and  Related  Interests 


The  Prometheus  Research  Library  is  a  working  re- 
search facility  for  a  wide  range  of  Marxist  studies  and 
also  the  central  reference  archive  of  the  Spartacist  League 
of  the  U.S.,  section  of  the  International  Communist 
League  (Fourth  Internationalist).  Library  holdings  include 
substantial  materials  on  the  organizations  inspired  and 
led  by  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  as  well  as  works 
on  related  topics,  sometimes  remote.  The  purpose  of  the 
PRL  is  to  collect,  preserve  and  make  available  the  histor- 
ical record  of  the  international  workers  movement  and 
to  assist  Marxist  scholarship.  It  is  both  a  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  PRL  that  it  is  necessarily  centered  upon 
the  work  and  interests  of  the  American  Communist  and 
Trotskyist  movement. 

The  Library's  collection,  which  does  not  circulate, 
grew  out  of  the  forty-year  accumulated  and  organized 
holdings  of  James  Robertson,  both  correspondence  and 
printed  materials.  The  collection  now  includes  over 
5,000  books  and  periodical  volumes,  100  reels  of  micro- 
filmed documents  and  periodicals,  and  150  linear  feet 
of  archival  documents  and  bulletins.  Particular  emphasis 
is  on  minutes  of  leading  committees  and  internal  dis- 
cussion material.  Approximately  three-quarters  of  the 
holdings  are  in  English,  with  significant  materials  in 
German  and  Russian,  as  well  as  French,  Spanish,  Polish 
and  other  languages.  The  Library  also  contains  the  pub- 
lished works  of  many  non-Marxist  authors  who  strike  our 
interest. 

The  Library  has  its  own  publishing  program,  mak- 
ing available  rare  materials  that  are  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  documentary  history  of  the  Trotskyist  movement. 


As  part  of  this,  the  PRL  has  published  four  archival 
bulletins  (see  inside  back  cover).  In  1992  the  Library 
published  its  first  book,  James  P.  Cannon  and  the  Early 
Years  of  American  Communism,  Selected  Writings  and  Speeches, 
1920-1928. 

The  PRL  is  also  the  distributor  of  bound  volumes 
and  microfilm  editions  of  periodicals  published  by  the 
International  Communist  League.  At  present,  these 
include:  Workers  Vanguard  (1970-1992),  the  biweekly 
newspaper  of  the  Spartacist  League/U.S.;  the  press  of  its 
youth  organization,  Young  Spartacus  (1971-1978);  and  the 
ICL  theoretical  journal  Spartacist  in  both  English  (1964- 
1987)  and  German  (1974-1982)  editions.  Each  volume 
or  microfilm  roll  contains  a  complete  cross-referenced 
index  and  sets  are  available  at  modest  cost. 

The  Prometheus  Research  Library  is  open  to  quali- 
fied scholars  needing  our  specialized  collections.  Since 
the  Library  operates  on  a  limited  schedule,  researchers 
are  required  to  send  written  requests  about  specific 
projects  and  for  appointments.  A  brochure  further  de- 
scribing the  Library  is  available. 

Please  address  all  inquiries  to: 

Prometheus  Research  Library 
Box  185,  Canal  Street  Station 
New  York,  NY    10013 
Phone:  (212)  966-1866 

Prometheus  Research  Library  Western  Station 
Box  32463,  Civic  Center  Station 
Oakland,  CA    94604 
Phone:  (510)  839-0853 


Prometheus  Research  Library  Book 

James  P.  Cannon  and  the  Early  Years  of  American  Communism 
Selected  Writings  and  Speeches,  1920-1928 


James  P.  Cannon  (1890-1974)  was  a  founding  leader  of 
American  Communism  and  later  a  central  collaborator 
of  Leon  Trotsky.  This  new  volume  of  Cannon's  writings, 
which  covers  the  period  when  Cannon  was  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  American  section  of  the  Commu- 
nist International,  fills  a  gap  in  his  published  works.  A 
supplement  to  Theodore  Draper's  two-volume  history  of 
American  Communism's  first  decade  and  to  Cannon's 
own  The  First  Ten  Years  of  American  Communism,  this 
book  provides  new  and  revealing  documentary  material 
on  the  American  party  and  sheds  new  light  on  the  Sta- 
linization  of  the  Communist  International. 


Published  in  1992.  624  pages,  smyth-sewn  binding,  historical 
introduction,  glossary,  bibliography,  index,  photographs. 
$14.50  paper.  (NYS  residents  add  8.25%  sales  tax.  Shipping 
and  handling  $3.50)  ISBN  0-9633828-1-0. 

Order  from/make  checks  payable  to  Spartacist  Publishing 
Company,  Box  1377  GPO,  New  York,  NY  10116. 
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